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NEW buying problems x . new 






problems in using . .. and a whole new set of forces affecting the marketplace 
have enormously complicated the consumer's job. As products go off the market, 
substitute products—or substitute ways of doing what the old products did—call 
for evaluation. Price and quality changes are altering the character of hundreds of 
products, and simultaneously altering the consumer's basis of choice. Scarcities must § 


be met with entirely new standards of efficiency on the buyer's part. CU’S WARTIME JOB 





is to chart these developments, advise what to do to keep apace of them, help 
the consumer to get the most out of his earnings while contributing the most 


to the war effort. More than any other source available to consumers, the CU 
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publications—weekly, monthly and yearly—are doing this job. More than ever 


before. you can't afford to be without them—and your friends cant either. 


CONSUMERS UNION is @ non-profit orgenization chartered 
under the Membership Corporation Laws of New York Stete. Its 

pose is to furnish unbiased, useable information to help femi- 
fies meet their buying problems, get their money's worth in their 
purchases, develop and maintain an understanding of the forces 
affecting their interests as consumers. Consumers Union has no 


Each week Bread 


consumer goods, 
local and state 
oration. Unique 





Each month Consumer Reports gives comporotive rat 


on tests and expert examinations, together with general buying guidance, 
medical and health questions, and news of happenings affecting the 


ests. The Reports is the manual of informed and 


Each year the 384-page Buying 
together information from all the 
ing advice. Pocket-size, with ratings 
voluable shopping companion. Every 





MEMBERSHIP FEES are $4 2 year, which includes subscrip- 
tion to the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 
without Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships 
add 50¢). Reduced membership rates are available for groups 
of 15 or more (write for details). Library rates, for the Reports 


connection with any commercial interest and accepts no advertis- 
ing; income is derived from the fees of members, each of whom 
has the right to vote for candidates to the Board of Directors. 
More than 70 educators, social workers and scientists sponsor Con- 
sumers Union and a national advisory committee of consumer 
leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names on request). 


; 
é 
& Butter reports on new and predicted price and quality changes in 
interprets Washington legislation os it affects consumers, fells what 
consumer organizations are doing, advises on food buying and prep- 
among U. S. publications, Bread & Butter is the consumer's news-letter. 


ings of a variety of products based ‘ 
information on 
consumer's inter- 


eficient consumers the country over. 





Guide (published as one issue of the Reports) brings 
preceding issues with new material and speciol buy- 
of several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an in- 
member gets a copy of the Guide with his membership. 


and Bread & Butter without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for 
the Reports alone, $3. 

Membership involves no obligation whatever on the part of the 
member beyond the peyment of the membership fee. Convenient 
order forms are found on the next to the last page of each issue. 


Consumer Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union of United States, Inc., at North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 
1938 at the postoffice, Albany, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1942 by Consumers Union of United States, inc. Vol. 7, No, 8—August 1942, 




















In the past year one prod- 
uct after another, and whole 


The Nature of 
industries for that matter, have 
the Marketplace moved out of eh cleneeiite 


world. Now come the Fall catalogs of the big mailorder houses. 
And the Sears book runs to more than 1300 pages, only about 
150 less than a year ago. The Ward book is actually bigger. 

Maybe this carries bad implications for the war effort. 

Maybe a full mailorder catalog means slack in production 
of military needs. To a certain extent, we think it means just 
that. But it means something else, too. 

It means that an awful lot of the things people use are 
untouched by the turnover of industry to war. Which is one 
of those facts that has its existence between two false extremes. 

At one extreme is the impression that war production really 
need not interfere with consumer supplies. This is nonsense. 
In a war like this one, the civilian economy obviously has to 
be cut, and if any point is to be made here it is that the WPB 
has been too lax in taking over productive capacity. 

At the other extreme is the impression that by tomorrow 
morning there won’t be anything to buy. And this is non- 
sense, Joo. 

The fact is that, with fullest conversion, the people still 
must be fed, clothed, sheltered. It may be that these basic 
ends will have to be served less. Still, they will be served. 

What’s more, it is among products serving precisely these 
ends that the least conflict with war needs, at least to date, is 
found. By and large, it is luxuries that have had to go. 

More consumer money by far goes into food, clothing and 
shelter than into everything else put together, and that’s 
where it will continue to go. Actually, the constriction in 
consumer goods is a concentration on the main elements in the 
consumer’s buying. Will the buying job therefore be easier? 
On the contrary, it will be a dozen times harder. 

Harder because the quality of many products is going to 
fall lower than you thought it could. Harder because even 
the smallest savings are going to be vitally important to you, 
weighed against rising prices, mounting taxes and your patri- 
otic obligation to buy as many War Bonds as you can. Harder 
because many of these products will be rationed (that is, will 
have to last longer) even though they won’t disappear. 

In short, you are going to have to bring more consciousness, 
more knowledge and more energy to your buying. There will 
be goods to buy; but which of these goods you choose will 
mean vastly more than it has ever meant. 


Old, Familiar 
hokum. In its July issue, cigarettes; 
Pattern in August, radio commercials. 


Two whacks in a row from the little magazine with the 
big circulation is enough to upset any self-respecting member 
of the advertising fraternity. Naturally, if you’re an adver- 
tising man, you've got to do something about it. Knowing 
from experience what advertising men do when their works 
are found wanting, we warned the Digest last month that it 
had better expect to be put down as subversive and Red. 
And so it has come to pass. 

Advertising Age reports that the Digest has received an 
“unsigned letter . . . in best copy style, charging the monthly 
with a Communistic attempt to destroy free enterprise.” 

In a torn and bewildered world, this is heartening in its 
way. It shows that all the old, familiar patterns have not 
been lost. Probe an advertising claim, and the advertising man 
still screams “Red!” Deplore the taste of a radio commercial, 
and an adman will still turn on “free enterprise” as readily 
as a juke box gives you “Deep in the Heart of Texas”. 

OK, Mr. Dies, take it away. 


Reader’s Digest is making quite 
a campaign against advertising 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recog- 
nizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of 
that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 


A digest of government actions in the consumer interest 


Federal Trade Commission 


Sterling Products of New York, and Vita-Ray Corp. 
of Lowell, Mass., a subsidiary, have been ordered to cease 
representing their cosmetic creams and oils as _ bene- 
ficial to the skin because of their vitamin A and D 
content. 

The companies advertised that vitamins A and D 
used in a cold cream medium fill a basic need for 
the health of the skin, and relieve dryness and coarse pores 
which may be caused by vitamin deficiency. 

The Commission’s findings are that the creams have 
no beneficial or therapeutic value by reason of their 
vitamin content and that no scientific basis exists for 
the claim that there is any local or systemic effect 
whatever. 


Food & Drug Administration 


The whole national nutrition program is threatened 
by a court decision in an appeal brought by the Quaker 
Oats Co. against the FDA’s two farina standards. The 
FDA will take the case to the Supreme Court if the 
Justice Department permits. 

Quaker claimed that the standards for “Enriched 
Farina” set by the FDA prohibited the sale of its 
farina enriched with vitamin D. This product, a good 
seller since 1932, cannot be labeled “enriched” because 
it lacks the vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and iron required 
by the standards. On the other hand, it cannot be sold 
as plain farina since it contains vitamin D. 

The court ruled that the FDA could not prohibit the 
sale of an “admittedly wholesome and healthful” prod- 
uct that “has been sold . .. without deception, fraud 
or misrepresentation. . . .” Major points on which the 
decision was based were: 

1) The Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act authorizes stand- 
ards, not to improve public health, but only to promote 
fair dealing in the consumer interest. 

2) The use of a standardized name on a non-stand- 
ardized product is not a misbranding, provided the 
label states the variation. 

The second point.creates a dangerous concept. Stand- 
ards are set by well-informed experts for consumer 
protection. With enriched products, an educational pro- 
gram teaches that the enriching will make up certain 
diet deficiencies. It can hardly be expected that the 
average consumer will be able to shop around to find 
out which products actually contain the necessary 
amounts of vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and iron, or that 
he will have the technical understanding to judge how 
a variation may affect the quality of what he buys. If 
deviation from standards becomes a general practice, 
standardization may do more harm than good. 

Not only is the decision of the court dangerous; one 
wonders why the issue should have been raised at all. 









The amount of money spent by Quaker in the litiga- 
tion might better have been invested for enriching its 
farina according to the FDA’s standards. 


The FDA has embarked upon a comprehensive pro- 
gram of analyzing drugs and medicines purchased for 
the Army. Samples of various shipments received at 
Army depots will be analyzed and reports will be sub- 
mitted to the Army. 

aa 


Orders have gone out to open a drive against chemical 
prophylactics for venereal disease which are considered 
worthless or improperly labeled. 

The FDA is going to see to it that the products con- 
form to the standard for effective treatment, and that 
the labeling bears explicit directions for use. For exam- 
ple, the FDA recognizes that a 33% calomel ointment, 
properly used, will prevent syphilis. But samples of some 
products analyzed have shown a calomel content as 
low as 1%. 


Department of Justice 


The five largest corporate food chains are in a_posi- 
tion to dominate the food industry of this country, 
according to a report made in Chicago by William R. 
Watkins, Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 

In 1940 the American public spent $11,000,000,000 
for food at some 600,000 retail outlets, 40,000 of which 
were owned by food chains which cornered 33% of 
the retail sales. Nearly half of the chain food stores 
were owned by the five largest corporate chains, and 
two-thirds of the food sold by the chains was sold by 
the Big Five. 

An investigation of the food chains is now being con- 
ducted by the Food Chain Investigating Unit of the 
Anti-Trust Division, which Mr. Watkins heads. One 
of the largest staffs ever engaged by the Anti-Trust 
Division for any task is investigating “how the chains 
are playing the game.” 

Charges of restraint of trade, unfair trade practices, 
price fixing and numerous other complaints leveled 
against the food chains are being checked. One of the 
gravest charges is that the corporate chains have par- 
celed out the retail trade territory of the whole United 
States among themselves. 

The chains were also accused of driving out competi- 
tion in areas where they establish themselves by selling 
products at a loss over a period of time, recouping with 
the profits made in areas they dominate. And once the 
field is cleared, “they will induce remaining competi- 
tion to join them in raising and fixing prices at arti- 
ficial levels.” 

No findings have as yet been made public, 












REPORTS ON PRODUCTS 


GERALD WENDT, PH.D., SPECIAL TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 
* versity, governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases 
Vobtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 

fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 
lof persons, or on a combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 

findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
lopinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them 
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Stockings from a Bottle 


CU tested 29 brands of liquid tints, lotions and creams, found 
wide variations in both price and quality. The best of the leg 






cosmetics are generally satisfactory, the worst, nearly worthless 





ITH priorities on silk and nylon, salon or cosmetic counter is to convince 
W and most rayon stockings still you that the product she is demonstrat- 
characterized by a sleazy, baggy look ing is the best. She generally has the 
(see July Reports), more women every _ legs, the time and the ability to do a good 
day are turning to leg cosmetics as sub- job of it. But not every woman is a 
stitutes for stockings. Silk and nylon demonstrator or a make-up artist. She 
stockings are still available, but their needs and wants a preparation that is 
cost has increased to about twice what it quick and easy to apply, yet leaves a 
was last year and, sometimes more. Their smooth, even finish that does not take too 
resistance to snags, runs and wear has long to dry. She wants something that 
not increased at all. will look well after a hot, humid day in 

That cosmetic manufacturers have an office, factory or Red Cross Head- 
considered the solution of this problem 
very profitable is evidenced by the tre- 
mendous increase of leg cosmetics on the 
market as compared with last year. And 
new ones are appearing in beauty salons 
and on cosmetic counters practically 
every day. Even manufacturers of shoe 
polish are turning out leg paint now. 

There are pros and cons in the use of 
make-up for the legs. To be sure, friction 
at the heel will not wear a hole in your 
“liquid stocking.” And you won't get a 
run from a snag. But a sudden thunder- 
shower may leave your legs badly 
streaked. 

You won’t have to wash your stockings 






every night, but you will have to wash 
your legs. If you don’t, any saving on 
your stocking budget will be counter- 
acted by an increase in your laundry 
budget, because the appealing tan on 
your legs doesn’t look so appealing on 
your bed clothes. You must remember, 
too, that your legs must always be smooth 
and free from hair if you are going to 
succeed in creating the illusion of sheer 
stockings. 
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quarters and will not “run” if she is 
caught in a sudden five o’clock shower. 

The busy working girl has two im- 
portant factors to consider in her selec- 
tion of a stocking substitute. Anything 
that uses up a sizeable piece of her dress- 
ing time in the morning would never do. 
Time schedule habits are very hard to 
change and she might have to forego the 
orange juice and coffee she usually takes 
on the run anyway. 

Further, the cost of the preparation 
should be low. 

There are four general types to choose 
from—the liquid tint, the lotion type and 
the thin and thick cream types. 


Tints: Least effective, in the opinion of 
CU technicians, are the liquid tints like 
Tone or Bellin’s Wondersheer. These 
are applied with cotton and give a tanned 
appearance rather than a _ stockinged 
look. In fact, some labels claim special 
effectiveness for these tints in adding 
“glamour” to the legs under silk stock- 
ings. They are not waterproof—drops of 
water dissolve some of the stain—and a 
sudden shower would leave a freckled 
or streaky leg. 


Lotions: Leg lotions are, in effect, 
liquid powder bases which have been 
adapted to use on the legs by the addi- 
tion of darker colors. All of the lotions 
settle out while standing into a clear 
liquid layer and a layer of solid particles. 
Some of them leave a powdery finish 
which not only looks very little like 
stockings but rubs off easily. Others dry 
as you apply them so that it is difficult 
to blend them properly. 





LEG MAKE-UP can be bought in the variety of types shown here. The thin creams were found 
The job of every demonstrator at every best; the tints look least like stockings 
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issuance of the order. 


“year.” 


stocking people. 


cosmetics do not. 





Leg Cosmetics: To Be or Not To Be 


PB’s recent ruling limiting cosmetics production may have a critical effect 
on leg cosmetics. According to the order, production of all cosmetics is to 
be limited to those on the market during the year immediately preceding the 


The future of the leg cosmetic industry hinges on the interpretation of the word 


Should “year” be interpreted as the 12 months preceding the order, all will be 
well for both consumers and producers in this market. For during the last 12 
months a tremendous supply has been produced, and a quota based on this supply 
would mean adequate amounts available. But that would be anathema to the 


They hold for the other interpretation of “year,” preferring to have it mean the 
calendar year—1941—hbefore the issuance of the order. This would hit most leg 
cosmetic manufacturers hard; the amount manufactured last year was small, and 
only a few of the currently available brands were on the market then. 

The latter interpretation appears to us to be unwise; it would result in curtail- 
ment of a product which consumers can use as a cheap and comfortable substitute 
for stockings, and stockings utilize essential materials in large amounts while leg 


But current indications are that WPB is tending toward the second definition, 
the one which would cut production drastically. Its decision is expected soon after 
we go to press. Meanwhile, there are abundant supplies now on the market. 








Even the “pancake” powder bases— 
the hard cakes which are applied with 
moist cotton—are being promoted for use 
as leg cosmetics, Very few of this type 
are water- or perspiration-proof. 


Creams: There are two kinds of cream 
preparations—the thin cream such as 
Velva Leg Film, which pours from a 
bottle, and the thick cream such as Irene 
Blake’s Jar of Stockings or Helena Ru- 
binstein’s Legstick. 

Of the two kinds, the latter is less 
desirable. It is possible to get a good 
silky finish but a great deal of time and 
care must be used to do it. They are 
practically all waterproof, but many of 
them rub off onto the hems of slips and 
dresses. 

Considering all the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the thin creams come out 
best. These preparations are easy to 
apply evenly, though they may take 
longer to dry. They cover minor blem- 
ishes and, in general, give the leg a 
stockinged look. Most of them are water- 
proof and are less likely to rub off if 
brushed up with a towel or soft cloth 
after being thoroughly dried. 


Color: As with most cosmetics, per- 
sonal preferences play an important part 
in the choice of these leg cosmetics. 
Some preparations come in a choice of 
colors, others in only one shade. If you 
can’t get the shade you want in the type 
you want, you will have to take either 
the desired color in another type or the 
desired type in another color, and only 
you can decide which you want to do. 

Practice and experience with any of 
the better preparations may, of course, 
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lead some women to prefer it above all. 
The following ratings, grouped accord- 
ing to type, represent the evaluation of 
CU’s technicians after careful examina- 
tion and tests. 

The liquid tints are rated according 
to cost inasmuch as there is not much 
choice between them with respect to 
appearance, resistance to water, &c. The 
other types are rated according to 
quality—ease of application, appearance, 
drying time, resistance to water or per- 
spiration—and by price within each 
quality group. All of these products are 
subject to 10% Federal Cosmetic Tax. 


THIN CREAMS 


(In order of quality by groups, and in order 
of price within each group) 


e GOOD 


Charbert Leg Make-up (Parfums Char- 
bert, NYC). 6 oz. bottle, $1.00. Cost per 
use, about 3¢. Fast drying, slightly 
streaky. Waterproof. Does not rub off. 

Velva Leg Film (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). 
5 oz. bottle, $1.00. Cost per use, about 4¢. 
Probably the best of all tested. 


© FAIR 

Toney Cosmetic Stockings (Chemical 
Specialties Co.. NYC). 8 oz. bottle, 59¢. 
Cost per use, about 1¢. Appearance good, 
slightly streaky. Drops of water or rain 
leave “runs” and spots, but complete wet- 
ting does not ruin the “stockings” if they 
are allowed to dry without smearing. 

Leg-Tan Liquid Hosiery (Knomark Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.). Contents not stated 
on bottle. 5 oz. bottle, 59¢. Cost per use, 
about 2¢. Practically waterproof. 

Macy’s Hose-Tex (R. H, Macy, NYC). 8 


oz. bottle, 74¢. Cost per use, about 2¢. 
Not waterproof. Spotting around hair fol- 
licles hours after application. 

Sutton Leg Color (Sutton Cosmetics, Inc., 
NYC). 6 oz. bottle, 59¢. Cost per use, 
about 2¢. Dries slowly. Practically water- 
proof, 


THICK CREAMS 


(In order of quality by groups, and in order 
of price within each group) 


e GOOD 


Ardena Velva Beauty Film, Liquid Stock- 
ings (Elizabeth Arden, NYC). 4} oz. 
tube, $1.00. Cost per use, about 1¢. Water- 
proof. Rubs off slightly. Very hard to 
wash off, 

Legstick (Helena Rubinstein, NYC). 1} oz. 
stick, $1.00. Cost per use, about 3¢. Ap- 
plication is time-consuming and requires 
hard rubbing. Waterproof. Rubs off 
slightly. 


© FAIR 


Jar of Stockings (Irene Blake, NYC). 9 oz. 
jar from Arnold Constable, New York, 
$1.00. Cost per use, about 3¢. 5 oz. jar 
from Cooperative Distributors, New York, 
39¢. Cost per use, about 2¢. Slightly 
streaky appearance. Waterproof. Does not 
rub off. 


® POOR 

Zip Leg-Lure (Jordeau, Inc., NYC). 11 oz. 
jar, $1.00. Cost per use, about 2¢. Appear- 
ance very poor, streaky. 


LOTIONS 


(In order of quality by groups, and in order 
of price within each group) 


e GOOD 

Blanchard Liquid Hosiery (Parfums 
Blanchard, NYC). 6 oz. bottle, 50¢. Cost 
per use, about 2¢. Practically waterproof. 

Trique Smooth-on-Hose (Anre, NYC). 8 
oz. bottle, $1.00; 4 oz. bottle, 59¢. Cost 
per use, about 2¢ or 3¢. Practically water- 
proof. 

Aquacade Leg Lotion (Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc., NYC). 4 oz. bottle, $1.00. Cost per 
use, about 4¢. Practically waterproof. 

Du Barry Powder Lotion (Richard Hud- 
nut, NYC). 5 oz. bottle, $1.50. Cost per 
use, about 5¢. Waterproof. Powdery ap- 
pearance may be removed by polishing. 


e FAIR 

La Bonita Leg Make-up (House of Holly- 
wood, Hollywood, Calif.). 4 oz. bottle, 25¢. 
Cost per use, about 1¢. Dries slowly. Prac- 
tically waterproof. 

Rose Laird Leg Tone (Rose Laird, NYC). 
8 oz. bottle, $1.10. Cost per use, about 2¢. 
Not waterproof. 


@ POOR 

Plat-Num Make-up Stocking (Plat-Num 
Laboratories, NYC). 1} oz. bottle, 10¢. 
Cost per use, about 1¢. Powdery appear- 
ance which rubs off. Not waterproof. 
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Miner’s Make-up for the Legs (Miner's, 
Inc., NYC). 3 oz. bottle, 25¢. Cost per use, 
about 1¢. Streaky appearance unless great 
care is used in application. Drops of water 
make “runs.” 

Leg Show (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., NYC). 10 
oz. bottle, $1.00. Cost per use, about 2¢. 
Appearance poor—streaky with little cov- 
ering effect. Not waterproof. 

Debonair Liquid Chiffon (Rochester Lab- 
oratories, Rochester, Minn.). 6 oz. bottle, 
$1.50. Cost per use, about 4¢. Streaky ap- 
pearance may be smoothed out with water. 
Not waterproof. 

Madame Olga Pataky (Liquid Beautifier, 
Philadelphia, Pa.). 4 oz. bottle, $1.25. 
Cost per use, about 5¢. Streaky unless 
great care is exerted in application. Not 
waterproof. Rubs off. 

Bonne Bell Nite and Day Foundation 
(“Victory Stockings”) (Bonne Bell, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio). 2 oz. bottle, $1.00. 
Cost per use, about 9¢. Streaky, hard to 
apply. Waterproof. 

Nina Stockings Out of a Bottle (Produits 
Nina, Inc., NYC). 2 oz. bottle, $1.00. Cost 
per use, about 10¢. Appearance streaky. 
Rubs off. Not waterproof. 


LIQUID TINTS 


(In order of cost per application) 


E-Z Magic Stocking (Plat-Num_ Labora- 
tories, NYC). 14 oz. bottle, 10¢. Cost per 
use, about l¢. 

Esther Bonney’s Artificial Hosiery (Com- 
fort Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.). 1 oz. bottle, 
10¢. Cost per use, about 2¢. 

Kathryn Davis Bottled Hose (M. V. C. 
Laboratories, Toledo, Ohio). 1 oz. bottle, 
10¢. Cost per use, about 2¢. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Liquid Stocking 
(Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 4 oz. bot- 
tle, $1.00. Cost per use, about 4¢. 

Bellin’s Wondersheer (Bellin’s Wonder- 
stoen Co., Inc., NYC). 4 oz. bottle with 
small sponge, $1.10. Cost per use, about 4¢. 

Tone Complexion Tint (Tone Labora- 
tories, Inc.. NYC). 1 oz. bottle, $1.00; 4 
oz. bottle, $2.50; 12 oz. bottle, $6.00. Cost 
per use about 17¢, 12¢ or 9¢. Demonstrator 
suggests using special sponge for applica- 
tion. Sponge costs 75¢. 


Watch for... 


Work on the 


among others, is either now under way 


following reports, 


or scheduled to begin soon: 
Work Pants 
Tomato Juice 
Dentifrices 
Women's Dresses 
Flour 
Oleomargarine 


Fountain Pens 
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LOADING COFFEE AT RIO. And seamen risk their lives 


to get it here. It's up to you to make it go as far as possible 


More Coffee For Your Money 


Coffee supplies are growing shorter. But there 
are easy ways to make what you buy go at least 
two-thirds further. This report tells the ways 


he a well-known axiom in the coffee 
trade that the best coffee is the coffee 
you like best. And any discussion among 
coffee-drinkers on the subject will con- 
firm the fact that there are as many 
preferences as there are types and meth- 
ods of making the brew. 

Which is fair enough. For on the 
question of coffee flavor it’s not so much 
a matter of “bad” and “good” as it is 
strong or weak; bitter or mild; dark or 
light. In normal times, our coffee story 
would be made up largely of directions 
for producing various types of brews, and 
some suggestions on how to economize. 

But these are not normal times. Every 
bit of the coffee you consume must be 
brought into this country the hard way, 
through submarine-infested ocean lanes. 
And every time a shipment arrives, sea- 
men risk their lives to get it here. 

That means it’s up to consumers to con- 
serve coffee—to see that every pound goes 
as far as it’s possible to stretch it. Which 
means, if you really enter into the spirit 
of it, that you'll cut down on the number 
of cups of coffee you make, as well as 
economize on methods of making it. 
You'll cut out second cups, and you'll 
drink something else between meals. 

In almost every coffee-drinking family, 
a sizeable portion of the coffee made 
goes down the sink. You can stop that 
if you really want to; if there are three 
coffee-drinkers jn the family, make only 
enough coffee for three, then you won’t 


have any left over to throw out. But if 
you do slip, and make some extra, you 
can still make good use of it. 

Left-over coffee, poured from the pot 
into a glass jar, can be cooled in the 
refrigerator for iced coffee, or mixed with 
carbonated water and sugar to make a 
pleasant Summer drink. Added to gela- 
tine, puddings and some cake recipes, 
coffee which is usually wasted can do 
much to dress up these desserts. Or the 
left-over coffee can be added to the 
freshly-brewed coffee for the next meal, 
thus reducing the amount of new coffee 
needed. 

In fact, though the practice has been 
frowned upon in the past, coffee which 
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DRAWN FOR OU BY B. TAGAWA 


ONE WAY TO GET MORE CUPS per pound 
is to add a small amount of chicory to your 
regular coffee. It will increase the yield by 
about 30% and, according to experts, will 
actually improve the flavor of the brew 


has been kept chilled after preparation 
can be reheated to drinking temperature 
(but take care not to bring it to a boil). 
It’s true that such coffee won't have 
quite the flavor or aroma of freshly 
brewed coffee; but that’s one of the 
things consumers must get used to if 
coffee-saving is to be taken seriously. 

There’s no use fooling ourselves. To 
make real savings in coffee consumption 
it will be necessary to make some changes 
in the flavor of the final product. And we 
won't conceal the fact that if you follow 
the suggestions here, you may not like 
the flavor quite so well as you used to. 

That is, not at first. But what you like 
in the way of coffee is nothing more than 
a habit; and if you persist for a week or 
two, chances are that you'll like the new 
flavor and won't want to change back. 

To console you in the interim, you'll 
have the knowledge that you're helping to 
save lives of seamen in the Southern seas, 
and that practically anyone in Europe 
would gladly give his eye teeth for some 
of your economy brew. 


BRANDS, ROASTS & BLENDS 


The first thing to realize is that the 
brand of coffee you use makes little 
difference. Experts who make a business 
of coffee-testing can recognize minor 
differences in varieties; to the average 
person, the care used in brewing is of far 
greater importance than the variety of 
bean used. So the most sensible proce- 
dure is to buy the cheapest brand which 
you can get fresh (but note the qualifi- 
cations which follow). 

Once coffee is roasted, its flavor dete- 
riorates rapidly, partly through evapora- 
tion of the flavoring oils, and partly 
through chemical action of the air on 
the delicate flavors. After the beans are 
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ground, the loss of flavor is even more 
rapid. The best practice, therefore, is to 
buy freshly-roasted coffee and grind it 
just before you use it; second-best is to 
have it ground just before you buy it. 

Coffee ground long in advance can be 
protected from deterioration by vacuum 
packing, but tin shortages will probably 
soon put an end to this type of pack. 
In any case, its cost is high, adding about 
4¢ to the cost of each pound, 

Don’t buy too much roasted coffee at 
once; a week’s supply at a time is ade- 
quate. And once you've gotten the coffee 
home, keep it in the refrigerator, as you 
would any other perishable food. 

Roasting develops coffee flavor; the 
more thoroughly the beans are roasted 
and the darker their color after roasting 
(up to a certain point), the more flavor 
and the more cups per pound they give. 
If the coffee you buy is packaged, you 
can’t tell the degree of roasting, of 
course, until you’vé opened the package 
at home. If the coffee is only light brown, 
try other brands until you’ve found a 
dark one. 

Some cheap brands of coffee are very 
lightly roasted, and are not economical 
to use despite their low cost. On the other 
hand, some expensive brands which claim 
superior quality and strength do not ac- 
tually contain superior beans; ordinary 
beans are simply roasted to a darker 
color. The most economical coffee to buy 
consists of the cheapest beans, roasted 
to a dark color. 

If roasting is continued beyond the 
dark brown stage, the bean becomes 
almost black (French roast); further 
roasting produces a charcoal-black bean 
(Italian roast). Such strong roasting de- 
stroys most of the delicate flavor and the 
caffeine and develops a bitter taste. The 
brew made from French or Italian roast 
has virtually no stimulant effect (which 
caffeine produces) and almost no aroma. 

Although these very dark roasts are 
preferred in the Mediterranean countries, 
and to some extent along our own Gulf 
coast, most Americans find their flavor 
unpleasant. But if you want to economize 
with a minimum loss of flavor, addition 
of a small amount of such dark roasts 
to your regular coffee (an ounce or two 
to a pound of regular coffee) will in- 
crease your yield by a third to a half. 

You can do much the same thing by 
adding ground, roasted chicory to your 
regular coffee. There is no mystery about 
chicory: it is made from the root of a 
common field flower, roasted and ground. 

Because chicory has been much used as 
a coffee adulterant, many people have the 
feeling that it is undesirable. It is true 
that pure extract of chicory is extremely 
bitter, with a distasteful flaver. But used 
as a spice (no more than half an ounce 











ANOTHER WAY TO GET MORE CUPS 

is to use the double-drip method of brewing. 

After making drip coffee as usual, pour the 

brew back for re-dripping. The increased yield 
as a result of this will be about 30% 


to a pound of coffee), chicory actually 
improves the flavor of the brew, in the 
opinion of experts. And, used in that 
amount, it will increase the yield of the 
coffee by about 30% without damaging 
flavor or aroma, 


THE BREWING PROCESS 


In the brewing process, three different 
substances are extracted from the ground 
coffee. First is the caffeine, which dis- 
solves easily. Any method of extraction 
—drip, percolator or boiling—takes the 
caffeine fully out of the grounds. 

Next to be removed are the ingredients 
responsible for flavor and aroma. These 
are a combination of easily soluble mate- 
rials and volatile oils. In the quantity of 
a tablespoonful of coffee to a cup of 
water, enough of these flavoring mate- 
rials are provided to give a rich brew. 
All the flavor can be extracted by the 
drip process—that is, by allowing almost 
boiling water to drip through the grounds. 
Longer extraction or hotter water does 
not increase the flavor. In fact, since 
much of the flavoring is in the form of 
volatile oils, long percolation or boiling 
sends these off into the air instead of 
retaining them in the pot. If the kitchen 
smells pleasantly of coffee, it’s a sign 
that you’re not getting as much flavor as 
you could in the cup. 

Last to be removed are the tannins and 
other substances, which have no stimu- 
lant effect and very little aroma. This 
final extraction brings out the bitter 
flavor, the after-taste and the color of 
the coffee. The tannins dissolve slowly 
in hot water, so that they are minimized 
in drip coffee; long boiling or percolat- 
ing extracts them more fully. That’s why 
boiled coffee, which has lost most of its 
coffee aroma and flavor, has a very bitter 
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taste; that’s why coffee becomes more and 
more bitter the longer it’s percolated. 

If you want real economy, you must 
extract as much as possible of the bitter 
portion. Boiling is a poor way to do it, 
because too much of the flavor is lost; 
long percolation, too, sacrifices some of 
the aroma, though not so much as boiling. 
In fact, it’s possible to increase the yield 
from percolator coffee by as much as 
30% by putting less coffee into the pot, 
and boiling half again as long as usual. 

Probably the most successful economy 
is the method of “double-drip.” This con- 
sists simply of making coffee in a drip pot 
in the usual manner, and then pouring 
the beverage that comes through back 
into the water compartment for re-drip- 
ping. The method of double-dripping is 
almost universally used among restau- 
rants, which count on getting 40 to 50 
cups to a pound of coffee; the housewife 
who uses the ordinary drip method sel- 
dom makes more than 25 to 30 cups to 
the pound. Not only does double-dripping 
increase the yield by about 30%, but 
many consider the brew better than any 
the ordinary drip process can produce. 

What kind of pot produces the best 
coffee is a question around which many 
heated debates have centered. Here is a 
summary of what may be expected. 

The drip method rates first in both 
flavor and economy, if the coffee is 
ground very fine (a filter paper may be 
necesssry to prevent the grounds from 
going through the holes), and if it is 
double dripped. 

The vacuum-return method (like 
Silex) is a close second. The flavor of 
the brew is equal to that obtained by 
the drip method; it is somewhat more 
economical than single drip and less so 
than double drip. 

The percolator method gives satisfac- 
tory flavor with short percolation, but, 
used in that way, the method is uneco- 
nomical. Long percolation is economical 
enough, but sacrifices much of the flavor. 

Most economical of all is boiling, since 
it removes from the bean every bit of 
the inherent flavor, Unfortunately, in so 
doing, it loses most of the aroma and 
most of the pleasant coffee quality. 

The material from which the pot is 
made may affect flavor, too. Especially 
is this true of coffee made in a percolator 
or by boiling, in which much tannic acid 
is extracted. The acid tends to dissolve 
metals, and the use of a metal pot can 
give an unpleasant taste to coffee made 
in it. Iron is particularly offensive, alumi- 
num much less so. But best results with 
either of these methods can be obtained 
from a glass or enamel pot. With either 
the vacuum return or the drip method, 
aluminum or glass is quite satisfactory; 
iron is to be avoided. 
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More Tea For Your Money 


You can get it by avoiding tea balls, by learning to drink 
a weaker brew, by using left-overs intelligently. In this 
report, CU gives specific suggestions to help you meet the 
growing tea shortage without any great inconvenience 


NE to water, tea is the most widely 
consumed beverage in the world. 
It can be classed with coffee as a stimu- 
lating beverage because both contain 
alkaloids of the caffeine group. Like 
coffee it is imported from far places in 
ships and will therefore soon become 
scarce (importation from the Orient has, 
of course, already stopped). In other 
respects, tea and coffee are sufficiently 
different to justify a separate considera- 
tion of tea and of methods for economiz- 
ing. 

The only chemical processes that tea 
undergoes before it reaches the con- 
sumer are slight fermentation, or steam- 
ing and drying. Thus, once it is im- 
ported, its flavor and quality cannot be 
altered as coffee is altered by changes in 
the roasting process. Various types of 
tea may be blended, but the flavor de- 
pends almost entirely on the type of 
leaves used, where they are grown, and 
the method of preparation before the 
leaves are dried. 

Black teas have come mainly from 
China and Ceylon. They are crushed, 
allowed to ferment, and then dried be- 
fore packing. Pekoe and Souchong are 
common varieties of black tea. The green 
teas have come mainly from Japan. They 
are steamed before they are rolled and 
dried, which tends to make them some- 
what more aromatic. Oolong has come 
from Formosa, now also Japanese. It is 
darker than green tea but has similar 
flavor and aroma. The choicest Oolong 





KEEP IT CLEAN. Don't “season” your coffee 
pot. Wash it thoroughly with soap and water 
after use if you want to make good coffee 


teas have a particular delicacy and espe- 
cially fine bouquet. There is little dif- 
ference in economy among the several 
varieties—unless packaging and adver- 
tising add to the cost of special brands. 

The flavoring constituents of tea leaves 
are decidedly more soluble than those of 
roasted coffee beans. And that makes 
the brewing of tea much simpler. Tea 
needs only to be steeped; it does not re- 
quire more strenuous extraction by drip- 
ping, percolation or boiling. In other 
words, any vessel that can hold hot water 
can also serve to make tea. 

Not only are the constituents of tea 
easily soluble; they also dissolve at about 
the same rate. Se, while extraction of 
the last bit of coffee does impair flavor 
(see page 203), a similar economy in 
brewing tea does not sacrifice flavor at 
all. Putting it differently, if you use 
less tea for a pot, or more water than 
usual, the tea will be weaker, but it will 
taste about the same as the tea you are 
used to, 


HOW TO ECONOMIZE 


If you learn to drink a weaker brew— 
and we suggest it as one of your war 
economies—you should certainly learn 
to drink it “straight.” Although a drop 
or two of lemon juice brings out the 
flavor of tea, both sugar and cream are 
very effective in reducing it. And when 
both sugar and tea are rationed, you 
may find that you can get more out of 
each by divorcing them, getting the full 
flavor of tea without cutting it by sweet- 
ening and using sugar in places where 
it is really needed. 

There are, in fact, many economies 
that the tea drinker can practice. The 
greatest single economy can be made by 
buying tea in package form, or even in 
bulk, instead of in tea balls. 

In the first place, you will save the 
cost of the cloth in the tea balls and the 
cost of the individual wrappings, so that 
you will pay less. The price of bulk tea 
is about 80¢ per pound; a box of 20 tea 
balls contains about 1/10 of a pound 
and costs 20 to 25¢, which figures out to 
$2 or so per pound. 

Also, the tea ball portions out a great 
deal more tea to each cup than is needed. 
Each ball can well make two good cups. 
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Try it some time. Open a tea ball and 
put one half of the contents into a cup. 
Add hot water and stir well. As you stir, 
the hot water will extract flavor from 
surfaces it would hardly touch in a 
closely packed tea ball. Pour off the 
liquid into another cup through a tea 
strainer to remove the leaves, and you 
will find that what you have is just as 
strong as the tea you are used to. 

If you want to be economical, you 
will not mind the slight inconvenience 
of using bulk tea instead of tea balls. 

In ordinary wasteful use coffee is 
slightly more economical than tea. A 
pound of coffee at 20 to 25 cents makes 
25 to 30 cups, while 20 tea balls at 20 
to 25 cents usually make 20 cups. If 
you follow CU’s recommendations, a 
quarter pound of bulk tea, at 20 to 25 
cents, and a pound of coffee at the same 
price can both give about 50 cups. 

The fact that iced tea is so much more 
popular as a Summer drink than iced 
coffee points up another difference be- 
tween tea and coffee. It is very simple 
to make left-over tea into a good iced 
drink, but left-over coffee must be cooled 
quickly and kept in the refrigerator to 
keep it from developing an off-flavor. 

This points to an additional important 
economy in the use of tea. Any left-over 
should be saved. It can be used later as 
iced tea or can even be warmed up again 
into almost as good a drink as it was 
originally. The flavor of tea is too gentle 
to permit its use for flavoring puddings, 
gelatine, &c., but it is excellent as a base 
for fruit punch. 


HOW TO SAVE SUGAR 


Iced tea, incidentally, is one of the 
commonest mediums for wasted sugar. 
Sugar is three times as soluble in hot 
water as it is in cold; in iced water it 
dissolves very slowly. Consequently, 
many people put far more sugar into a 
glass of iced tea than can possibly dis- 
solve in time for drinking. And this 
excess is completely wasted. It is usual, 
for instance, for a person who puts two 
spoonfuls of sugar into his hot coffee or 
hot tea to put the same amount into a 
glass of iced tea. Almost half of it fails 
to dissolve unless it is actively and con- 
tinuously stirred. 

A much more economical way of 
sweetening iced tea (or any other iced 
drink) is to use a syrup. It is very simple 
to prepare and may be stored and used 
as needed. One cup of water to 134 cups 
of sugar will make a heavy syrup. Stir 
the mixture over a low flame until the 
sugar is dissolved, and boil for five min- 
utes. Cool and store in a glass jar. 

Instead of the sugar syrup you can 
use 24% cups of corn syrup per cup of 
water. 
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How to Buy a Dress 


Quality deterioration in virtually 
all lines of textiles has been one of 
the scandals of the past year, and 
there is, unfortunately, no sign that 
it’s going to end. On the contrary, 
there is every evidence that quality is 
going to suffer more in the months 
ahead than it has yet. 

The trade press is full of talk about 
quality loopholes in price ceilings, 
about various methods for offering less 
at the same price, &c. As a result, if 
you're not on your toes when you shop 
this Fall in the textile market, you're 
going to lay yourself open to some 
serious raids on your pocketbook. A 
dress, for instance, that wears half as 
long as dresses in its price range have 
usually worn will actually cost you 
exactly twice its apparent cost. 

With the help of some expert con- 
sultants in the women’s wear field, we 
are now finishing up a report which 
should be highly useful to dress buy- 
ers. It will appear in an early issue 
and, price line by price line, it will 
tell exactly what you should expect 
to find in a dress. 

At $5.95, for instance, all seams 
should be pinked and should be 34” 
wide after pinking; there should be 
10 to 12 stitches to the inch in the 
seams; if there are separate collars 
and cuffs, they should be removable 
for washing. Seventeen other details 
affecting the quality of a dress at this 
price are discussed. And similar spe- 
cific information will be presented on 
other price lines as low as $3.95 and 
as high as $29.50. Much data on tech- 
niques used in the merchandising of 
dresses will be included in this com- 
ing report. 


Fountain Pens 


Rubber and iridium are among the 
critical materials that go into the 
making of a fountain pen. To get the 
hard, durable tip on a pen point there 
is as yet no adequate substitute for 
iridium. The sac is imperiled by the 
rubber shortage. 

Although the supply of pens on the 
market may take care of immediate 
needs, a definite drop in quantity as 
well as quality is to be expected. And 
the prices of very cheap pens have 


already been boosted to as much as 
three or four times what they used 
to be. 

In a coming report CU will discuss 
what to look for in selecting a foun- 
tain pen from the available stocks. It 
will also discuss what to do and what 
not to do in order to get the best and 
longest service from your fountain 
pen, 


Liquid Dentifrices 


Among the dentrifices CU is testing 
is the liquid variety. It is the newest 
on the market, and its build-up has 
been a highly sensational one. It con- 
sists, essentially, of an emulsion of 
soap substitutes—alkyl sulfates—in 
alcohol. What can be said for it is 
that abrasive material is completely 
absent. And this is a pertinent argu- 
ment in cases where the softer parts 
of the tooth are exposed. On the other 
hand, tests show that the exclusive 
and continued use of a liquid denti- 
frice may defeat the cleansing pur- 
pose, since it often results in staining 
the teeth. 

This finding is corroborated by the 
manufacturers, and some, like the 
makers of Teel, recommend “an oc- 
casional brushing (perhaps once a 
week) with an abrasive toothpaste or 
powder.” 

A full report on dentifrices will ap- 
pear soon in the Reports. 


Canned Tomatoes 


The canned tomato pack is on the 
increase again, stimulated in part by 
the government, which has adopted a 
plan to increase the tomato acreage 
as much as 25% by means of price 
guarantee. 

Thus far, new tests by CU of 35 of 
the most widely distributed brands 
indicate that price bears very little 
relation to the edibility and nutri- 
tional value of the products. What's 
more, the labeling on most of the 
brands supplies very little information 
tu help distinguish one brand from 
another in quality. One of the highest 
priced brands was found to rate 
among the lowest in vitamin C con- 
tent, and one of the lowest priced 
ranked among the best. 

We'll have fuller information for 
you in an early issue. 
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Oil to Coal: Convert If You Can 


There are patriotic, economical and plain common sense reasons 


for doing it. This report tells how, with due regard to your present 


system; estimates costs; warns against pitfalls; rates equipment 


OLLEY after volley has been fired by 
V government spokesmen in the switch- 
to-coal campaign aimed at oil burner 
owners in the oil shortage areas (Atlantic 
coastal area and Washington and Ore- 
gon). But to date the affected home 
owners have not sought shelter behind 
coal piles. About 96% are standing pat 
by their oil burners. 

Some plan to weather the oil shortage 
as best they can, and couple this with a 
“you can’t do this to us” attitude which 
they'll brandish if the oil shortage 
pinches too tightly. Others are now mak- 
ing a last-minute study of the situation 
as it affects them. They may switch to 
coal, they may not. 

If you heat with oil, are in an oil 
shortage area, and can possibly switch to 
coal YOU SHOULD MAKE THE 
SWITCH AT ONCE. 

On a patriotic basis, there is no ques- 
tion about what you should do. We face 
a tremendous problem in getting petro- 
leum products to where they are needed. 
Tankers, which once brought oil to what 
are now the shortage areas, have been 
sunk by enemy submarines or transferred 
to war service, 

Railroad tank cars are being used in- 
stead, but because there aren’t enough 
of them we have gasoline and fuel oil 
shortages which threaten the production 
of war supplies, the transportation of war 
workers to and from the war plants, and 
vital civilian services. 

A tank car carries either gasoline or 
fuel oil. If it must bring fuel oil for your 
home to a shortage area, it cannot bring 
gasoline. Convert your boiler from oil to 
coal, then, to help win the war. 

Also you probably want to be warm 
next Winter. If you do, switch to coal at 
once and order enough to last for the 
entire Winter. To judge by the experi- 
ences of home owners who have laid in 
‘supplies, you can get the coal if you are 
persistent. 

Don’t worry, however, if you start the 
heating season with only four or five tons 
of coal in your cellar. Even if there is a 
coal shortage in mid-Winter, it probably 
will be mild compared to the oil shortage. 

You escape another worry in shifting 
from oil to coal—the worry that scarce 
fuel oil may not be rationed fairly to all 
customers. Lack of consumer rationing, 
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or bungled rationing, may make for 
widespread suffering. 

One more reason to shift to coal 
quickly is the possibility of an all-out, 
uncontrolled fuel oil shortage. Whereas 
government men surmise that fuel oil 
shipments can be about one-third below 
normal without causing outright suffer- 
ing, transportation facilities may fall 
short of the theoretical minimum. 

Certain cities might run out of oil en- 
tirely if there is a severely cold Winter. 
Burner owners might have dry tanks and 
be unable to obtain oil for days. 

During the 1917-18 coal shortage, home 
owners’ coal bins were cleaned out in 
some cities and empty coal yards were 
besieged by crowds ready to fight for coal. 
The coal shortage was caused by ex- 
tremely cold weather, and increased use 
of coal by plants producing war supplies. 

Forewarned by the oil shortage we face 
already, and aware of the oil transporta- 
tion difficulties, well-informed home own- 
ers will not be surprised next Winter if 
the fuel oil shortage reaches the catas- 
trophic stage. 

Price check-ups show that next Winter 
the coal user, in addition to everything 
else, will be saving money. Coal prices 
have upped slightly, but fuel oil prices 
have soared—in some cases to about 50% 
over last year’s. Government subsidy may 
take them down two cents a gallon, but 
even then they will be overly high. Elec- 
tric bills will be lower with the oil 
burner motor idle and the money usually 
spent on oil burner parts and service will 
be saved. 

All told, once the burner owner has 
spent the money to convert to coal, he 
can look to yearly heating expenses con- 
siderably lower than they would be with 
oil-firing. He'll lose in convenience, as- 
suming he could get oil; but now is not 
the time to insist on that. 


CONVERSION: COSTS & METHODS 


The cost and the method of conversion 
are, of course, big items in connection 
with your plans to switch from oil to 
coal. Here are the possibilities. 


1 If you once burned coal and have 

* switched to oil, you may still have 
your old coal grates on hand. If so, and 
if your boiler still has the grate lugs 


which were in it to begin with, it will be 
relatively simple and inexpensive to have 
the oil burner taken out by a heating 
contractor and the grates reinstalled. 

The grate lugs, located in boilers at 
about the level of the grates, are the cast- 
iron sockets upon which the grate bars 
rest. Very often, oil burner installation 
men saw or knock them off with hammers 
when they convert small coal boilers to 
oil. Chances are you will have to ask 
your heating contractor to inspect your 
boiler to find out if the grate lugs are 
intact. 

If they are, he may charge you about 
$10 to $20 to remove the oil burner and 
install the old grates in a boiler of the 
size to heat a five or six-room house. The 
bill may be higher if a new smoke-pipe is 
needed, if new dampers must be pur- 
chased, if the boiler and chimney need a 
thorough cleaning, or if new parts for 
the grates must be ordered. 


2 You may have a boiler which once 
* burned coal or which can be fitted 
with grates made by its manufacturer, 
but you may not have the grates on hand. 
This again brings up the question 
whether the grate lugs are intact. If they 
are, have your heating contractor order 
grates for you (if he can) from the 
manufacturer of the boiler. 

With a small to medium-size boiler, 
you may expect to pay $10 to $20 for the 
grates. The additional charges to install 
them and put the boiler in good condi- 
tion to burn coal will be the same as 
they would have been if you had the 
grates on hand to begin with. 


3 The grate lugs may have been 
* knocked off or damaged irreparably 
when your oil burner was installed. Or 
your boiler or furnace, while not built 
for coal, may be of a design which per- 
mits conversion (it will probably have, 
or can easily be fitted with, doors for 
firing the fresh coal and removing the 
ashes). Or regular grates, made espe- 
cially for your heating unit, may simply 
not be available. In any of these cases, 
special grates are the answer for you. 

If you have them installed by a com- 
petent and reliable heating contractor, 
you can obtain satisfaction from the spe- 
cial grates made by the manufacturers 
listed at the end of this report. But make 
sure of the heating contractor’s ability 
and reputation. The special grates are 
not easy to install. 

At best, they can give results equal 
but not superior to the regular grates 
of an ordinary coal furnace or boiler. 

Installed poorly, the special grates will 
permit unburned coal to be wasted by 
falling into the ash pit; they may be 
extremely difficult to shake; they may 
be insecure or need frequent repairs. 
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The “Victory Grates” made by the 
Catskill Metal Works, Inc., for example, 
are supported on two none-too-strong 
“carrier rods.” These are much lighter 
than the supports provided for the grates 
in most boilers built for coal. As the 
grates must be fitted on the job by the 
installer, they may be placed too high 
or too low, may fit poorly at the edges, 
and rigidity may be lacking. 

Forced to buy special grates to con- 
vert to coal, a home owner can expect 
to pay somewhat more for the conver- 
sion job than he would if his boiler had 
grate lugs and if regular grates made 
for it were available. 

For one thing, the special grates cost 
more than standard grates; in some in- 
stances, twice as much. For another, 
field investigations made by CU consul- 
tants reveal that the companies “push- 
ing” the special grates are apt to be 
(especially when not sponsored by coal 
companies) more profit-minded than or- 
dinary heating contractors, 

These companies may sell the grates 
at a sizeable profit, then sell the in- 
stallation work at another sizeable profit. 
The heating contractor often sells the 
regular grates which he handles at little 
or no profit, making his money from 
the work of installing them. 


4 If you have an oil-fired boiler or 
* warm air furnace which was de- 
signed from scratch for oil (General 
Electric, Gar Wood, Quiet May, Delco, 
and Electrol are examples), it may not 
be convertible to coal. If there is no way 
of converting it, do not try to use short- 
cut methods. 

Leave the equipment unchanged and 
try to have installed some auxiliary heat- 
ing equipment (used equipment prob- 
ably will be obtained most easily) which 
will permit you to carry at least part of 
your heating load on coal. Don’t count 
on open fireplaces, except to take the 
chill off a few rooms on a chilly eve- 
ning. Up to 60% or 80% of the heat in 
fuel burned in a typical open fireplace 
goes up the flue. 

If it becomes necessary, try to obtain 
a parlor stove. Or you may find it pos- 
sible to get a used pipeless heater, or 
small furnace or boiler, which can be 
installed temporarily and at relatively 
small expense. 

The sensible home owner who has to 
continue to heat his house with oil, if 
he can’t get the oil will simply have to 
do his utmost to equip himself with 
some type of auxiliary coal-burning heat- 
ing apparatus to serve as a lifeboat. 


NO SHORT CUTS 


Many concerns are springing into ac- 
tion offering home owners allegedly pain- 
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less, simple and perfect ways to switch 
oil burner installations over to coal burn- 
ing. A headline in the advertisement for 
the Convert-O-Grate, for example, reads: 
“Oil Burner Owners! Convert Your Fur- 
nace to Coal—in 8 Minutes.” 

The copy goes on to explain that, once 
the equipment is installed, a home owner 
can switch to coal in 8 minutes, then 
change back to oil in 8 minutes when 
the oil shortage ends. 

Unfortunately, there is no royal road 
from oil burning to coal burning. The 
Convert-O-Grate consists of a coal grate 
arrangement to install over the top of the 
firebox used for the oil burner. Even “for 
as little as $29.50 installed in certain 
types of furnaces” (according to the 
manufacturer), it cannot be described as 
a satisfactory device. 

In typical boilers and furnaces, the 
effective grate area it provides falls far 
short of the amount desirable for car- 
rying the maximum heating load. It 
banks on using forced-draft supplied by 
the blower on the oil burner—though 
this blower is not designed to provide 
the air-pressure needed for tightly 
packed coal beds. And the grates of the 
Convert-O-Grate lack the conventional 
shaking arrangement. 

The manufacturer’s instructions re- 
garding his product’s substitute for vig- 
orous grate shaking (performed not too 
easily with the best of grates in good 
boilers built for coal) are not too clear. 

From one thing the instructions say, 
the user is supposed to dig a poker 
through the fuel bed, search out each 
grate bar, and attempt to shake it. Else- 
where in the manufacturer’s literature, 
the idea seems to be to poke the ashes 
from above, to persuade them to fall 
through. 

But an even greater shortcoming has 
to do with getting the ashes out of the 
ash pit. A tiny opening is provided, per- 
haps one-eighth the size of the opening 
of a conventional ash pit door, and 
through this the home owner is expected 
to dig out the ashes. Damage to the 
grates and the oil burner is invited; for, 
when the home owner ducks the tedious 
daily chore of removing ashes in this way, 
ash accumulations can damage both. 

Classed emphatically with the Con- 
vert-O-Grate as “Not Acceptable” are the 
Genco Grates, made by the General 
Welding Company, and the Stoket, made 
by the Stoket Manufacturing Company. 

The Genco Grate or Genco Conversion 
Grate consists of two crossed pieces of 
hot-rolled flat steel, on top of which lie 
three circles of steel like barrel hoops, 
one within the other. On top of this lies 
a piece of heavy gauge steel wire mesh 
screen. And on top of this screening, 
one is supposed to build a coal fire. 





The owner’s ingenuity will have to work 
overtime when it comes to removing the 
ashes. 

The Stoket, apparently so named to 
relate it in sales prospects’ minds to 
stokers, consists of a “grate” in the form 
of an inverted shallow pan with about 
10 slots to admit air to the firebed. Upon 
this plate the coal fire is built. 

Anthracite is the standard house-heat- 
ing fuel in the worrisome oil shortage 
areas of the Northeastern States, but the 
manufacturer announces that the Stoket 
burns bituminous screenings, stoker coal, 
pea coke, anthracite buckwheat, or rice 
coal. And instead of giving ashes, says 
the manufacturer, the Stoket burns the 
coal to a clinker. The difficulty of getting 
anthracite coal (which generally clink- 
ers with exceeding reluctance) to fulfill 
the manufacturer’s intentions is a sub- 
ject of considerable humor to fuel ex- 
perts. 

Consumer’s Union does not recom- 
mend these devices which are intended 
to convert a boiler or furnace to coal 
with the oil burner left in place. 

To use coal efficiently with standard 
coal-burning boilers and furnaces is 
enough of an assignment for the typical 
home owner. Don’t waste money on these 
devices and similar equipment supposed 
to be cure-alls to the shortage problem. 


Best Buys 


Standard grates made by the manufacturer 
of the particular boiler or furnace in which 
they are to be installed. Usable only under 
certain conditions (see report). 


Acceptable 


Special conversion grates of the “shaking 
type,” when properly installed after the oil 
burner and its controls are removed com- 
pletely. The companies listed below offer 
such grates, all of the same design, de- 
veloped under the sponsorship of “Anthra- 
cite Industries,” an association of anthra- 
cite coal producers. 

Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 

Hershey Machine & Foundry Co., Mann- 
heim, Pa. 

D. L. & W. Coal Co., New York. 

Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., New York. 

Dieter Foundry, Cherryvale, Pa. 

Hadson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 


The following special grate, of a different 
design than those above, is satisfactory when 
properly installed: 

Victory Grates (Catskill Metal Works, Inc., 

Catskill, N. Y.). 


Not Acceptable 


Devices designed to change boilers and fur- 
naces over to coal-burning while the oil 
burner remains in place. These include: 

Convert-O-Grates (Anchor Post Fence 
‘Co.). 

Genco Grates (General Welding Co.). 

Stoket (Stoket Mfg. Co.). 
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How to Choose a Lipstick 


CU tested 63 brands for consistency, softening point, 


staining, 


etc.—and found 


some surprising results. 


Some lipstick qualities are matters of personal preference, 


but expert opinion is given here to help you decide 


HAT makes a good lipstick? Not 

CU, nor any one else, can answer 
that one to everybody’s satisfaction, 
since too many of the factors involved— 
color, odor, &c.—are matters of per- 
sonal preference. Nevertheless, there 
are certain qualities that a good lip- 
stick must have. To find out what the 
market offers, CU has taken samples 
of 63 brands into its laboratories, and 
tested them comparatively. 

Results show that’a number of brands 
have undergone changes in quality since 
CU’s last tests (see Reports, May 1939). 
Not Elizabeth Arden, however, which as 
usual wins top honors in price and 
approaches the bottom in quality. Tay- 
ton’s and Elizabeth Kent, among the 
lowest in price, now head the list of 
“Best Buys.” 


Consistency: Whether the lipstick is 
hard or soft, dry or greasy, is impor- 
tant in determining the ease of appli- 
cation and the final appearance. Ex- 
perts consider the best lipstick to be 
fairly hard and medium greasy. It 
should not be too hard or too soft, too 
greasy or too dry. The worst lipstick, in 
the expert’s eyes, is the one which 
combines softness with greasiness. 


Adherence: Lipstick may go on well, 
and look like an inner glow when it’s 
on, but if it has no “staying power,” or 
adherence, it’s hardly worth while. 


Color Change: In the old days, ad- 
herence was gained at the expense of 
color change. No matter what the orig- 
inal color of an “indelible” lipstick, 
it changed to a purplish shade on the 
lips, and the longer you wore it the more 
purple it became. Today chemical re- 
finements have done away with such 
changes; the color of a good lipstick 
should alter little. 


Softening Point: Lipstick that be- 
comes soft at ordinary temperatures is 
hard to apply; and on a warm Summer 
day it melts and becomes unusable. On 
the other hand, one that remains hard at 
high temperatures tends to crumble. 
Even if you do succeed in getting 
enough on, the result is a stiff, caked 
appearance. Needless to say, the happy 
medium is desirable. 
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Perfume: A pleasant odor always 
recommends the lipstick to the pur- 
chaser. But the perfume has another 
function to perform, that of masking the 
undesirable odors of the greases from 
which the lipstick is made. 


Taste: Investment in a product that 
is going to be eaten (for that’s the fate 
of lipstick) is a poor one if the taste 
is disagreeable. We can report that 
most of the lipsticks analyzed had a 
bland flavor. There were some excep- 
tions, however, which have been noted 
in the ratings. 


Containers: With few exceptions the 
lipsticks on the market have either the 
swivel or the push-up container. Many 
women prefer the convenience of the 
swivel type. Prince Matchabelli lipstick 
has a patented device that is very easy 
to operate. Unfortunately, the lipstick 


isn’t up to the case. 

The lipstick you buy after present 
stocks run out will probably come in a 
plastic case, and you can expect even 


wood or cardboard. Refills, however, 
should keep metal cases useful for a 
while longer. 


Staining: While lipstick should ad- 
here to the lips, it should adhere as lit- 
tle as possible to other things. Cata- 
strophic losses of linens due to lipstick 
stains have been suffered by hotels and 
restaurants. No estimate is available of 
the number of napkins, towels and pil- 
lowcases in homes which have been simi- 
larly ruined. 


Color: There is only chaos in the 
names of colors created by the lipstick 
makers. For example, a shade which our 
color expert prosaically termed bright, 
true red was dubbed 35 different names 
by the manufacturers, including Light, 
Medium and Dark, to say nothing of 
Cool Flame, Flippant, Exotic, Madcap, 
Hostess Red, Pink Camillia and Copper- 
tan, 

For the sake of order, the ratings in- 
clude the colors of the lipstick as de- 
signated by the manufacturer plus a 
number in parentheses which refers to 
our own classification of the names. 

“What color lipstick is the right one 
for me?” is the most popular question 
asked of cosmetics demonstrators. Un- 
less you are looking for an exotic and 
unusual effect, the best thing is to have 
the lipstick similar to, but a bit more 
intense than, the natural color of your 
own lips. Thus, people with dark skins 
will generally need a lipstick with a 
somewhat purplish cast; light-skinned 





OUT FOR THE DURATION. You'll be able to go on buying a different color lipstick for 
every mood and costume, if you want to, but the variety of containers will not be so great, 
Pretty soon you'll be getting plastic cases, and you can even expect wood or cardboard 
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people should use colors tending to- 
ward orange. 

Other schemes—matching the lipstick 
to the eyes or to the costume—have been 
proposed, but experience shows that a 
general complexion-matching formula 
will usually give you more satisfactory 
results, 


HOW TESTS WERE MADE 


Certain factors which determine 
whether a lipstick is satisfactory or not 
are subject to objective test; others are 
matters for expert evaluation; _ still 
others are highly personal and subjec- 
tive, and personal preferences alone 
should determine choice. 

A lipstick’s capacity to leave a per- 
manent stain on fabrics can be 
accurately determined by test. CU's 
technicians smeared lipstick on cotton 
fabric, allowed it to set, and then washed 
the fabric for 30 minutes under standard 
conditions in very hot, soapy water to 
which washing soda had been added. 
Some stains washed out completely 
under this treatment; others, as noted 
in the ratings, did not. 

Softening point, too, can be objectively 
determined. In the laboratory, it was 
measured by heating the lipsticks slowly 
in a water bath, and noting the tem- 
perature at which a standard weight 
separated from the mass of the stick. 

Expert evaluation, rather than labora- 
tory tests, was used to measure adher- 
ence, color change, perfume, taste, con- 
tainer and color. 

But though the expert can give you an 
informed point of view, he can’t tell you 
just what you'll like best. Note the ex- 
pert’s opinions, and if you don’t agree 
with them, just follow your own. 

The colors tested are noted in each 
case. While some of the more careful 
manufacturers manage to keep the prop- 
erties of their whole line of lipsticks uni- 
form, regardless of shade, others allow 
their products to vary considerably from 
shade to shade. 


Selection of Test Samples: 63 popu- 
lar brands, many of them nationally ad- 
vertised, were selected for analysis. At 
least two shades of each brand were 
tested. For the most part the results 
were quite consistent. In some cases, 
however, the difference in pigment be- 
tween a light and dark shade caused 
considerable variation in other qualities 
of the stick. 

Where a brand came in two sizes, 
both were tested. Surprisingly enough 
striking dissimilarity in quality between 
the large and the 10¢ sizes was found in 
many instances. In the ratings, the dif- 
ferent sizes of the brands are listed 
separately. 
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Best Buys 


The following brands of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for 
the money. See listings under “Acceptable.” 


Tayton’s (Tayton Co., Hollywood). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 7¢. 

Elizabeth Kent (Elizabeth Kent, NYC). 
10¢; cost per gram, 5¢. 

Heather (Heather Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
10¢; cost per gram, 4¢. 

Kissproof (Affiliated Products, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J.). 10¢; cost per gram, 7¢. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality, but note comments)* 


Max Factor (Max Factor & Co., Holly- 
wood). 50¢; cost per gram, 33¢. “Light,” 
(2); “Medium,” (3). Swivel container. 
Perfume good. 

Don Juan (Valdor, Inc., NYC). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 44¢. “Hostess Red,” (3) ; 
“Raspberry,” (6). Swivel container. 
Perfume good. 10¢ size was found “Not 
Acceptable.” 

Tangee (Geo. W. Luft Co.). 50¢; cost per 
gram, 26¢. “Theatrical Red,” (2); “Red- 
Red,” (3). Push-up container. Perfume 
good. 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc., NYC). $1.00; cost per gram, 48¢. 


“Life Red,” (3); “Red Velvet,” (4). 
Swivel container. Perfume good. 
Revlon (Revlon Products Corp., NYC). 


“Red Punch,” 


Swivel con- 


$1.00; cost per gram, 33¢. 
(3); “Cherry Coke,” (4). 


tainer. Perfume fair. 

Tayton’s (Tayton Co., Hollywood). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 7¢. “Sunkissed Poppy,” 
(2); “Toreador,” (4). Push-up  con- 
tainer. Perfume satisfactory. 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois, NYC). 55¢; 
cost per gram, 30¢. “Light,” (2); 
“Cerise,” (4). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. 


Jacqueline Cochran (Jacqueline Cochran, 
Roselle, N. J.). $1.00; cost per gram, 
50¢. “Merry-Go-Round,” (2); “Captain’s 


Choice,” (6). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. 

Seventeen (Maison Jeurelle; NYC). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 34¢. “Light,” (1); 
“Maroon,” (6). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. 

Elizabeth Kent (Elizabeth Kent, Inc., 
NYC). 10¢; cost per gram, 5¢. “Vivid,” 


(2); “Rio Red,” (3). 
Perfume fair. 

Drezma (Drezma, Inc., NYC). $1.00; cost 
per gram, 40¢. “Cool Flame,” (3); “Me- 
dium,” (orchid-pink). Swivel container. 
Perfume good. “Cool Flame” had low soft- 
ening point. 10¢ size was found “Not 
Acceptable.” 

Lucien Lelong (Lucien Lelong, NYC). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 49¢. “Flippant,” 
(3); “Poker Chip Red,” (2). Swivel 


container. Perfume fair. 


Swivel container. 





} Parenthetical numbers after each refer- 
ence to a shade refer to the following scale 
of colors: (1) bright yellowish red; (2), 
medium red, with orange cast; (3) bright, 
true red; (4) dark, true red; (5) light, 
purplish red; (6) dark, purplish red. 


Elmo (Elmo Sales Corp., Philadelphia). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 53¢. “Paint Brush,” 
(2); “Dubonnet,” (4). Swivel container. 
Perfume fair. 

Yardley (Yardley, Inc., NYC). $1.10; cost 
per gram, 44¢. “Vivid,” (2); “Penny 
Red,” (2). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. 

Frances Denney (Frances Denney, Phila- 
delphia). $1.00; cost per gram, 50¢. 
“Champagne,” (2); “Dark Wine,” (6). 
Swivel container. Perfume fairly good. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, NYC). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 48¢. “Avis,” (2); 
“Coppertan,” (3). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. Both had low softening points. 

Vita Ray (Vita Ray Corp., NYC). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 35¢. “Blush,” (2); “Ex- 
otic,” (3). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. Both had low softening points. 

Americe (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 3l¢. “Light,” (3); 
“Vivid Red,” (3). Swivel container. 
Sticks had castor oil odor which was not 
covered completely by the perfume. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc., NYC). 
25¢; cost per gram, 14¢. “Light,” (2); 
“Dim Light,” (6). Swivel container. 
Perfume fair. Softening point of “Light” 
rather low. 

House of Westmore (House of Westmore, 


Hollywood). 50¢; cost per gram, 19¢. 
“Strawberry Blonde,” (3); “Charel,” 
(5). Swivel container. Perfume good. 


“Strawberry Blonde,” had low softening 
point; “Charel” changed color consider- 
ably after application. 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames, Holly- 
wood). 50¢; cost per gram, 26¢. “Light,” 
(1); “Romany Red,” (3). Swivel con- 
tainer. Perfume fair. 

Heather (Heather Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
10¢; cost per gram, 4¢. “Vivid Glow,” 


(1); “Glorifying Red,” (4). Push-up 
container. 
Luxor (Luxor, Ltd., Chicago). 50¢; cost 
per gram, 20¢. “Roseblush,” (pink) ; 


“Tulip Red,” (3). Swivel container. 
Perfume fairly good. Softening point of 
“Tulip Red” rather low. 

DuBarry (Richard Hudnut). $1.00; cost 
per gram, 38¢. “Carmeen,” (3); “Regal 
Red,” (6). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. 

Kissproof (Affiliated Products, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J.). 10¢; cost per gram, 7¢. 
“Red Galore,” (3); “Natural,” (4). 
Swivel container. Perfume fairly good. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 13¢. “Dresden Carmeen,” 
(3). Very small and rather inconvenient 
push-up container. Perfume fair. 

Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, NYC). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 48¢. “Pink Ca- 
millia,” (3); “Medium,” (5). Swivel 
container. Perfume fair but weak. 

Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati). 25¢; cost per gram, 16¢. 
“Flame,” (1); “Burgundy,” (4). Swivel 
container. Perfume of “Flame,” fair; of 
“Burgundy,” poor. Adherence of “Bur- 
gundy,” poor. 

Charles of the Ritz (Charles of the Ritz, 
NYC). $1.00; cost per gram, 53¢. “Clair,” 
(1); “Fandango Night,” (6). Swivel con- 
tainer, Perfume fair. 
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Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Chicago). 25¢; 
cost per gram, 13¢. “Madcap,” (3); 
“Cherry Red,” (5). Swivel container, but 
cap poorly fitted, and tends to fall off. 
Perfume fair. 10¢ size was found “Not 
Acceptable.” 

House of Westmore (House of West- 
more). 25¢; cost per gram, 19¢. “Straw- 
berry Blonde,” (3); “Garnet” (6). 
Swivel container. Perfume fair. “Straw- 
berry Blonde” had very low softening 
point. 

Primrose House (Primrose House, NYC). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 50¢. “Light,” (1); 
“Carnival,” (5). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. 

Cashmere Bouquet  (Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, Jersey City, N. J.). 10¢; cost per 
gram, 5¢. “Changeable,” (orange which 
changes to pink); “Deep Red,” (4). 
Push-up container. Perfume fair. 

Translucid (Houbigant, NYC). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 58¢. “Cherry,” (3); “True 
Ruby Red,” (3). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fairly good. 

Flame-Glo (Rejuvia Beauty Laboratories, 
Inc.). 10¢; cost per gram, 6¢. “Medium,” 
(3); “Raspberry,” (6). Push-up con- 
tainer. Perfume fair. 

Irresistible (Irresistible, Inc., Jersey City, 


N. J.). 10¢; cost per gram, 6¢. “Pink 
Rose,” (3); “Medium,” (4). Swivel 
container. Perfume fairly good. 


Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 44¢; 
cost per gram, 21¢. “Holly Red,” (2); 
“Tango Red,” (3). Swivel container. 
Perfume fair. Softening points, especially 
of “Tango Red.” too low. 

Tangee (Geo. W. Luft Co., NYC). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 17¢. “Natural,” (orange 
which changes to purplish pink); “Red- 
Red,” (3). Plastic push-up container. 
Perfume strong and good. “Natural” had 
extremely low softening point. 

H.S.G. (Henri S. Gompes, Inc., NYC). 
39¢; cost per gram, 27¢. “Light,” (2); 
“Dark.” (3). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. Adherence of “Dark,” poor. 

Richard Hudnut (Richard MHudnut). 
$1.00; cost per gram, 43¢. “Carmeen,” 
(3); “Black Cherry,” (4). Swivel con- 
tainer. Perfume fair. Consistency of 
“Black Cherry,” soft and greasy, adher- 
ence poor. 

Louise Andre (A.M.C., NYC’). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 57¢. “Ruby Red,” (3); 
“Rebellion,” (2). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. Softening point of “Ruby 
Red” too low. 

Drezma (Drezma, Inc., NYC). 25¢; cost 
per gram, 16¢. “Medium,” (orchid). 
Metal push-up container. Perfume fair. 
10¢ size was found “Not Acceptable.” 

Bal Masque (Lentheric, NYC). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 51¢. “Indelible Vivid,” 
(1); “Brune Satine,” (2). Swivel con- 
tainer. Perfume fair. “Brune Satine,” had 
unpleasant bitter flavor, and tendency to 
leave permanent stain on cotton fabric. 

Chiffon (Primrose House, NYC). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 6¢. “Chiffon Red,” (3); 





* For list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 
your 1942 Buying Guide. 
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WILL IT STAIN? CU's technicians smeared 
lipstick on cotton fabric, allowed it to set, 
and then washed the fabric for 30 minutes in 
hot, soapy water with washing soda. Some 
stains washed out completely; others did not 


Push-up container. 
Softening point of “Chif- 


“Raspberry,” (5). 
Perfume fair. 
fon Red” low. 

Leon Laraine (‘Leon Laraine, Chicago). 
75¢; cost per gram, 30¢. “Rose Red,” 
(2); “Raspberry,” (2). Swivel container. 
“Rose Red” had unpleasant taste; “Rasp- 
berry” had unpleasant, rancid odor, poor 
adherence. 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & Rams- 
dell, NYC). $).00; cost per gram, 50¢; 
“Geranium Red,” (2); “Cherry Red,” 
(4). Swivel container. “Geranium Red” 
had unpleasant, greasy odor and taste. 
Both had rather low softening points. 

Almay (Almay' Pharmaceutical Corp., 
NYC). $1.10; cost per gram, 50¢. 
“Cherry,” (3); “Dark,” (4). Swivel con- 
tainer. Perfume fair. Softening point of 
“Cherry” too low. “Dark” left permanent 
stain on cotton fabric. 

Tattoo (Associated Distributors, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 49¢; cost per gram, 2]l¢. “Pas- 
tel,” (3); “Hawaiian,” (2). Perfume fair. 
“Pastel” leaves deep, permanent stain on 
cotton fabric. 

Angelus Rouge Incarnat (Louis Philippe, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 55¢; cost per 
gram, 42¢. “Coronation Red,” (2); 
“Medium,” (4). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fairly good. Consistency of “Me- 
dium,” soft and greasy, softening point 
too low. 

D’Orsay (D’Orsay, NYC). 
gram, 33¢. “Geranium,” (3); “Fram- 
boise,” (5). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. Softening point of “Framboise” too 
low. 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli, 
NYC). $1.00; cost per gram, 27¢. “C,” 
(3); “R,” (4). Convenient automatic 


$1.00; cost per 


container which can be operated with one 
hand, Perfume fairly good. 
of “R,” soft and greasy. 

Coty Sub-Deb (Coty, NYC). 50¢: cost 
per gram, 36¢. “Bright,” (2); “Gitane,” 
(1). Swivel container. Perfume fair. 
Softening points too low. 

Hampden (Hampden Sales Ass’n, NYC). 
10¢; cost per gram, 6¢. “Blonde,” (1); 
“Ruby Red,” (3). Push-up container. 
Perfume fairly good. Softening points 
too low. ° 

Lip Tip (Miner’s Inc., NYC). 10¢; cost 
per gram, 8¢. Push-up container. “Radi- 
ant Red,” (3); “Red Vogue,” (3). Per- 
fume fair. Softening point of “Red 
Vogue” too low. 

Pond’s “Lips” (Pond Extract Co., NYC). 
55¢; cost per gram, 22¢. “Heart Beat,” 
(dark, purplish); “Honey,” (2). Swivel 
container. Perfume fair. Adherence of 
“Heart Beat,” poor. Softening points, 
especially of “Honey,” too low. 10¢ size 
was found “Not Acceptable.” 

Rejuvia (Rejuvia Beauty Laboratories, 
Inc.. NYC). 10¢; cost per gram, 4¢. 
“Orchid,” (bright orchid); “Brunette,” 
(5). Push-up container. Perfume fair. 
Softening points too low. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut). 55¢; cost 
per gram, 14¢. “Carmeen Dresden,” (3) ; 
“Parisian,” (2). Push-up container. 
Perfume fair. Softening point of “Pari- 
sian,” too low. 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames). $1.00; 
cost per gram, 33¢. “Light,” (1); “Me- 
dium,” (4). Swivel container. Perfume 
fair. Softening point of “Light,” ex- 
tremely low. “Medium” left permanent 
stain on cotton fabric. 


Consistency 


Not Acceptable 


L’Adonna (L’Adonna). 50¢; cost per 
gram, 20¢. “Light,” (1) “Black Cherry,” 
(6). Swivel container. “Light” had ran- 
cid odor and taste; perfume of “Black 
Cherry,” fair. Softening point of “Light” 
too low; it also left strong, permanent 
stain on cotton fabric, 

Elizabeth Post (Elizabeth Post). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 6¢. “Heavenly Pink,” 
(orchid); “Indian Red,” (4). Swivel 
container. Perfume fair. Softening 
points, especially of “Heavenly Pink,” too 
low; latter also left permanent stain on 
cotton fabric. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd.) 10¢; 
cost per gram, 7¢. “Light,” (2); “Na- 
tural,” (3). Swivel container. Perfume 
and taste of “Light” poor; of “Natural,” 
fair. Adherence of “Light” poor. Soften- 
ing point of “Light” too low. 

Embassy (Vantine). 20¢; cost per gram, 
10¢. “Blonde,” (1); “Plum,” (5). Swivel 
container. Perfume fair. Softening points 
too low. 

Pond’s “Lips” (Pond Extract Co.). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 5¢. “Honey,” (2); “Dark 
Secret,” (4). Push-up container. Per- 
fume fair. Softening points, especially of 
“Dark Secret,” too low; latter also leaves 
permanent stain on cotton fabric. 55¢ 
size was “Acceptable.” 
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Park & Tilford (Park & Tilford). 10¢; 
cost per gram, 6¢. “Medium,” (orchid) ; 
“Rose Glow,” (5). Push-up container. 
Perfume fair. Softening points, especi- 
ally of “Rose Glow” too low. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer). 55¢; cost per gram, 3l¢: “Ayer 
Pink,” (1); “Flag Red,” (2). Both swivel 
and push-up container available at the 
same price. “Ayer Pink” had rancid 
odor; perfume of “Flag Red” good. Ad- 
herence of “Ayer Pink” poor. “Ayer 
Pink” had unpleasant flavor, and too low 
softening point. “Flag Red” left deep, 
permanent stain on cotton fabric. 

Lady Marlow (Lady Marlow Co.), 69¢; 
cost per gram, 23¢. “Light,” (2); “Haunt- 
ing” (brownish-red). Swivel container. 
Perfume fair. Softening points too low. 
“Haunting” left permanent stain on cot- 
ton fabric. 

Elizabeth Arden (Elizabeth Arden). 
$1.50; cost per gram, 79¢. “Mat Vic- 
toire” (3); “Ruby” (6). Swivel con- 
tainer, “Mat Victoire” had rancid odor; 
perfume of “Ruby” fair. Consistency of 
“Mat Victoire” soft and greasy, adher- 
ence poor. Softening points, especially of 
“Mat Victoire” too low. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther). 10¢; cost 
per gram, 14¢. “Scamp Red,” (1); 
“Cherry Red,” (5). Inconvenient screw- 
top plastic push-up container. Perfume 
fair. Consistency of “Scamp Red” soft 
and greasy. Softening points too low. 
25¢ size was “Acceptable.” 

Don Juan (Valdor, Inc.). 10¢; cost per 
gram, 13¢. “Orange Red,” (2); “Rasp- 
berry,” (6). Push-up container. Per- 
fume and taste of “Orange-Red,” poor; of 
“Raspberry,” fair. Consistency of “Orange 
Red” soft and greasy. Adherence of 
“Orange Red” poor. $1.00 size was “Ac- 
ceptable.” 

MW Cat. No. 1359 (Montgomery Ward). 
42¢; cost per gram, 20¢. “Coral,” (1); 
“Brunette,” (6). Swivel container. Per- 
fume fair. Consistency of “Coral,” soft 
and greasy. Softening points extremely 
low. 

Guerlain (Guerlain). $1.50; cost per 
gram, 53¢. “Pois de Senteur,” (orange- 
pink); “Dark,” (6). Swivel container. 
Perfume fair. Adherence poor. Softening 
points extremely low. Left permanent 
stains on cotton fabric. 

Drezma (Drezma). 10¢; cost per gram, 
25¢. “Light,” (3). Push-up container. 
Perfume poor. Consistency soft and 
greasy. Adherence poor. Softening point 
too low. 25¢ and $1.00 sizes were “Accep- 
table.” 





* The Health & Medicine 
Section of the Reports, a 
regular department, has been 
withheld from this issue be- 
cause of space limitations. It 
will appear again with the 
next issue. 














Care and Repair: Furnaces 


By carefully conserving and repair- 
ing articles so that replacements can 
be postponed, consumers can protect 
their own budgets while lessening 
the strain on the nation’s available 
supplies of war-needed materials. 
This is one of a series of special 
reports designed to help you make 
the things you use last longer. 


A THOROUGH cleaning and check-up 
of your heating system now will 
repay. you in dollars saved this 
Winter. For a dirty or badly ad- 
justed system means heat going up the 
chimney instead of into the house 
where it belongs. And if you wait till 
Fall, you may find cold weather upon 
you before you've finished the job and 
made necessary adjustments. 

Much of the work you may be able 
to do yourself; if you want to try, put 
on old clothes; it’s a dirty job. 

First, tackle the metal surface be- 
tween the firebox and the water or air 
chamber. You can remove the ac- 
cumulated soot with the aid of a wire 
brush. This surface must be cleaned, 
otherwise the soot acts as an insu- 
lator between firebox and chamber. 

The smokepipe (the pipe running 
from the furnace or boiler to the 
chimney) should be cleaned next. 
Pull the end joints apart and look 
inside. If it is in good condition— 
that is, if the metal is not badly 
corroded and there are no holes— 
brush it out and put it back. If re- 
placement of one or more sections is 
indicated, you can get new ones from 
a tinsmith. 

Measure the diameter and length 
of each section carefully: better yet, 
take the old ones along for duplication. 

Next examine the chimney by look- 
ing through the cleanout door at its 
base. You don’t have to stick your 
head in; use a mirror tilted at the 
proper angle. If plenty of light comes 
through from the sky, your problem 
is simple; otherwise, use a flashlight. 

A chimney clogged with soot needs 
cleaning, but it may not be wise for 
you to undertake the job yourself. 
If you have the necessary ladders and 
are used to working on them, first 
take a good look at your roof, and 
see whether there’s a safe perch near 
the chimney. If you suspect it’s dan- 
gerous, better get expert help—a fall 
from the roof is too high a price to 
pay. If you feel safe in going ahead, 


wrap a cobblestone in several burlap 
‘bags, or several thicknesses of some 
other coarse fabric, tie it securely, 
and attach a long rope. Lower this 
down the chimney and pull it up and 
down a few times, scouring the sides. 

Now build a small fire in the fur- 
nace and, when it’s going well, throw 
on some green vegetation or other 
material that will give off heavy 
smoke. Cover the chimney opening 
to make it reasonably airtight, and 
look to see whether smoke is leaking. 

Leaks in the boiler can be patched 
with furnace cement, which you can 
buy in a hardware store. Doors and 
dampers which do not shut tightly 
can usually be adjusted by filing off 
rough spots, or by application of 
furnace cement. Holes or cracks in the 
smokepipe need replacement of the 
defective portion. If smoke comes out 
anywhere along the chimney, there 
may be small leaks which a repair- 
man can easily fix. Extensive leakage 
usually means that the chimney re- 
quires relining. 

A sealing job should result in a 
good draft. If it doesn’t, look for the 
following: too many smokepipes may 
be connected to the chimney flue; 
ethere may be an obstruction other 
than soot in the flue passages; the 
smokepipe may be level, or sloping 
downward to the chimney instead of 
upward; the smokepipe may be 
pushed so far into the chimney as 
to block the flue; the chimney flue or 
smokepipe may be too small for the 
boiler; the chimney itself may be too 
low. Usually these problems require 
expert solution. 

Look next at the ashpit. The door 
should close tightly; if it doesn’t, you 
may be able to adjust it by filing 
off projections. 

Finally, check the insulation of the 
furnace. It may be pouring too much 
heat into the cellar; proper insula- 
tion can cut out this waste. The job 
of insulation is one you may or may 
not be able to do yourself. Before 
you tackle it get a copy of the Gov- 
ernment’s publication, “Care and Re- 
pair of the House” (available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., as Publication BH 
15 for 15¢ in coin). 

Further discussion of how to run 
your heating system efficiently will 
appear in this space in an early issue 
of the Reports. 
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You Can Save by Canning 
at Home 


You save money and help save overworked transportation facilities. 
Herewith a calendar indicating the best times for canning, with 


recipes, and hints for conserving sugar, making jelly and pickling 
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REPRINTED FROM CONSUMER'S GUIDB 


A FRESH FRUIT CALENDAR to tell you when each of 16 common fruits is usually a best 
buy in New York City and the Northeastern States (based on truck, boat and train shipments 
into New York City, 1939-1941) 


LL the reasons for home canning given 
A in last month’s Reports have to be 
taken twice as seriously now as before. 
Commercially canned and dried fruits 
have burst through the price ceiling and 
vegetables seem likely to follow. So every 
effort you can make towards providing 
yourself with a well-stocked preserve 
closet will help to insure you an adequate 
amounts of fruits and vegetables, and at 
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the same time help protect your pocket- 
book. 

According to the calendar given by the 
government's Consumer’s Guide (see cut), 
a great variety of fruits reach their peak 
(of both supply and flavor) during the 
months of August and September. 

So do many vegetables. The following 
are at their best at the end of the Sum- 
mer: tomatoes, carrots, onions, lima 


beans, corn, snap beans, cabbage, beets. 

If you live in the Northeastern states 
(data was not available for other parts 
of the country) the calendar and the 
vegetable list will help you to schedule 
your canning so as to take care of peak 
crops, although you may find slight vari- 
ations. 

If you have a pressure cooker, you can 
put up any of these foods. Without one, 
you are limited to acid foods—fruits and 
tomatoes. But it is perfectly safe to turn 
the whole gamut of vegetables into pre- 
serves: that is, pickles, chutneys, relishes, 
catsups, piccalillies, &c. The preservative 
agents—vinegar, sugar, salt and spices— 
help do the trick. 

Spices for pickling are available for 
this year’s pack, although the future 
supply is unpredictable, since cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg and others have been im- 
ported from the Orient. If you have 
plenty of space on your shelf, you'll 
probably be wise to save spiced pickle 
juice when you open a can during the 
Winter and re-pack it in a sterile jar for 
use next Summer. 


TO CONSERVE SUGAR 


If you’re stumped for sugar to carry 
you through a recipe, you can substitute 
in part with corn syrup, white or dark, 
in the proportions given (the dark syrup 
yields a slightly brown-sugar flavor). 


In Jams and Jellies: Use half and half 
(for example, in a recipe calling for 4 
cups of sugar, use 2 cups of sugar and 
2 cups of corn syrup). If you use corn 
syrup, you'll find you have to cook a 
little longer to reach the jelly stage. With 
commercial pectins, if powdered, sub- 
stitute half and half as above. If liquid, 
use 4 cup of corn syrup and 24 cup of 
sugar because of the added liquid. 


In Canned Fruit, Preserves, Pickles, 
&c.: Use corn syrup and sugar half and 
half in any recipe. 


HOW TO MAKE JELLY 


The sugar ration allows only one pound 
per person for jellies, but you can use the 
two pounds extra allowed in July and 
what you save from regular rations. 

To make fruit jellies, you need pectin, 
acid and sugar in the right proportions. 
Some fruits contain natural pectins, a 
substance which when heated with acid 
and sugar causes the juice to congeal. 
Combinations of pectin-rich fruits and 
acid fruits can also be put together to 
produce jelly. Or you may add commer- 
cial pectin (produced from apples). 

The following contain both pectin and 
acid, and so will jell: cranberries, 
quinces, green apples, crab apples, black- 
berries, grapes, plums, gooseberries, 
orange and lemon rind and white peel. 
All other fruits require combination with 
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these or the addition of commercial pec- 
tin. 

To make a good jelly, you must follow 
cooking rules faithfully. An undercooked 
jelly will be soft and syrupy; an over- 
cooked one, tough and stringy. Proper 
cooking means: rapid boiling, making 
not more than 6 or 8 glasses at a time 
and accurate testing for the jelly point. 

The jelly point comes when the boiling 
juice reaches a temperature of 220° to 
222° F. at sea level. If you do not have a 
thermometer to tell you when this tem- 
perature is reached, you may use the 
following test: Dip spoon into cooking 
mixture: hold about 12 inches above 
kettle and tip spoon from the side. The 
jelly point is indicated if the last drops 
from the spoon run together and slide off 
of spoon in a thin sheet. 

After the jelly point has been reached, 
remove quickly from the fire. Have ready 
sterilized glasses which have been al- 
lowed to dry without wiping. Fill to 
within %4 inch of top and let stand until 
jelly has set. Cover with ¥ inch of hot 
melted paraffin. When paraffin is cool, 
cover with another thin layer, tilting glass 
slightly to bring paraffin well up on the 
sides. Cover, label and store in a cool, 
dark place. 


PICKLING 


Here are a few points to remember in 
making pickles: 

l. Use freshly gathered products. 

2. In order to prevent pickles from be- 
coming soft, make sure your brine con- 
tains the correct proportion of salt and 
water. 

3. Use coarse salt. 

4. Use pure vinegar 
gar preferred. 

5. Pickles will become soft if cooked 
too long, if the brine is too weak or if an 
inferior grade of vinegar is used. They 
will shrivel if the brine and vinegar are 
too strong or if the syrup is too heavy. 

6. Scum due to bacteria in the air will 
form on the top if pickles are not per- 
fectly sealed in the jar. 


RECIPES 


Before you go to work on any of the 
recipes below, follow closely the full di- 
rections for syrups and processing meth- 
ods in the July Reports. 


Blueberries for Pies 


Pre-ccok berries (after washing carefully, 
removing stems and caps) for three or four 
minutes, adding 4 pound of sugar to each 
pound of raw berries and crushing a few 
berries to obtain initial liquid. Stir gently. 
Pack hot in jars to within } inch of top. 
Follow directions for hot-pack processing. 
Process 5 minutes in hot-water bath. Note: 
Blueberries for pies should be packed -with 
very little juice. Drain some off if necessary 
and use for fruit drinks or desserts. 
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SAVE MONEY by canning at home. 


At left is a can of Co-Op freestone peaches, a good 


low-cost brand. At 25c for | Ib., 13 oz., it is an excellent value if you buy commercially canned 


peaches. 


But if you can at home, you can make a considerable saving. 


At right is a home 


canned jar, containing more peaches—2 lbs., 3 oz.—and the total cost is only 15!/2c, figured as 
follows: 2 Ibs. of peaches at Sc a Ib.; rubber for jar, '/2c; gas, Ic; V4 Ib. of sugar, 2c (the 
Co-Op can contains a heavier sugar syrup); part of cost of jar, 2c 


Plum Jelly 


Wash plums, cover with cold water and 
boil until plums are quite soft. Press juice 
through jelly bag, and measure. Bring juice 
to a boil. Add 1 cup of sugar for each cup 
of juice and boil rapidly to the jelly stage. 
Skin if necessary. Pour into sterilized dry 
glasses. Seal. 


Carrot Marmalade 


Scrape 6 carrots and cut finely. Cook in a 
small amount of water until tender. Add 3 
oranges thinly sliced with juice and rind of 
1 lemon. Measure and add 4 cup of sugar 
for each cup of mixture (or equal amounts 
of sugar and corn syrup). Cook until fruit 
is clear and syrup sheets from the spoon. 
Remove from fire; cool about 5 minutes, 
stirring frequently to prevent floating fruit. 
Pour into hot dry glasses. Cover with paraffin. 
Makes 6 six-ounce glasses. 


Tomatoes 


Select firm, ripe tomatoes without blem- 
ishes. Put into a wire basket and dip into 
boiling water for about 1 minute. Plunge 
quickly into cold water. Drain, peel and core. 
Pack into jars as closely as possible. Fill 
with boiling juice from the tomatoes, add 1 
teaspoon of salt per quart. Process for 45 
minutes. 

To make juice for filling the jars, simmer 
some of the tomatoes until softened. Stir 
occasionally to prevent burning. Strain to 
remove seeds. 


Pickled Peaches 


6 pounds peeled peaches 

3 pounds sugar (or half and half sugar and 
corn syrup) : 

2 cups vinegar 

Spice bag (made of } tablespoon ground 
cinnamon and } tablespoon ground cloves) 

1 piece ginger root 


Combine sugar and vinegar and bring to 
the boiling point. Add ginger root and spice 
bag made of } tablespoon ground cinnamon, 
$+ tablespoon ground cloves. Drop a few of 
the peaches at a time into boiling syrup. 
Cook until the fruit can be readily pierced 
with a straw. Let stand in a covered kettle 
overnight. Next day pack in clean jars to 
within } inch of top. Fill with the syrup and 
process at a simmering temperature for 20 
minutes. If you prefer, you may follow the 
open kettle method by filling sterile jars 
with the boiling hot fruit and syrup and 
sealing immediately. 


Watermelon or Cantaloup Pickles 


8 pounds watermelon or cantaloup rind 
1 quart vinegar 

3 pounds sugar 

Several broken cinnamon sticks 

2 teaspoons whole cloves 

1 teaspoon allspice 


Remove outer skin from rind and cut in 
medium thin slices. Weigh and cook rind 
until tender. In a second kettle boil together 
vinegar and sugar and a spice bag contain- 
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ing the cinnamon, cloves and allspice. After 
the mixture has boiled, add the watermelon 
rind. Simmer slowly until rind is clear. Pack 
in sterile jars; fill with syrup and seal. 
Makes about 4 quart jars. 1 or 2 sliced 
lemons may be added with the melon rinds. 


Corn Relish 


12 ears sweet corn 
1 quart chopped cabbage 
12 onions 
3 green peppers 
3 red peppers 
1 tablespoon ground mustard 
1 tablespoon celery seed 
} teaspoon tumeric 
2 cups sugar 
1 quart vinegar 
Salt to taste 


Pre-cook the corn 3 to 5 minutes. Cool 
and cut from cob. Chop other vegetables 
fine; mix together and add other ingredients. 
Cook for 25 minutes. Pour hot into sterilized 
jars and seal immediately. 


Bread and Butter Pickles 


25 to 30 medium sized cucumbers 
8 large white onions 

2 large bell peppers 

} cup salt 

5 cups cider vinegar 

5 cups sugar (2} pounds) 

2 teaspoons mustard seed 

1 teaspoon tumeric 

} teaspoon cloves 


Wash cucumbers and slice as thin as pos- 
sible. Chop onions and peppers. Combine 
with cucumbers and salt; let stand 3 hours 
and drain. Combine vinegar, sugar and spices 
in large kettle. Bring to a boil. Add drained 
vegetable mixture. Heat thoroughly but do 
not boil. Pour hot into sterilized jars and 


seal, 
Easy Pickle 


2 cups carrots cut in strips 

1 green pepper, chopped 

l red pepper, chopped 

3 onions, chopped 

1 cup string beans cut in 1l-inch pieces 
} teaspoon paprika 

1} teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon tumeric 

1 cup vinegar 


Combine ingredients and cook until mix- 
ture is clear and thickened. Seal in sterile 
jars. This yields about 2 quarts. 


Pickled Onions 


Blanch small white onions in boiling water 
for 2 minutes. Dip in cold water and remove 
skin. Pack in jars. Make syrup: For each 
quart jar of onions, use 1 tablespoon of 
mixed spices in a cloth bag, 1} cups sugar 
dissolved in 1 cup vinegar and combined with 
spices. Cover and simmer 40 to 60 minutes. 
Then add enough boiling water to make 1 
cup of liquid for each quart jar. Pour hot 
solution over onions. Process 30 minutes. 
Allow about 1 pound of onions for each 
quart jar of pickles. 
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Batteries For Portable Radios 


.-. are still being produced, but stocks are diminishing. 
CU tested for length of life and for voltage maintained 
during life. Watch for the expiration date when you buy 


a= the production of radio bat- 
teries has escaped the fate of the 
radios themselves, retail stocks of: bat- 
teries have taken a dip this year. The 
brands reported on here were found in 
the stores by CU shoppers. But many 
of the brands may now be unavailable in 
some parts of the country. 

Where you can get only untested local 
brands, the expiration date stamped on 
the battery should be your guide, since 
batteries deteriorate even when they 
stand unused on the store shelf. In fact, 
the National Bureau of Standards esti- 
mates that “B” batteries lose 25% of 
their charge after six months’ standing; 
“A” batteries, which have larger size 
cells, have slower shelf deterioration. 

Under normal circumstances, pur- 
chase of undated batteries would be very 
poor practice. But should no others be 
available when you need a battery, try 
to buy a brand high in the ratings be- 
low, from a store having a reasonably 
rapid turnover. If good dated batteries 
are available, they are preferable; try to 
get those which are dated close to a 
year ahead. 

Batteries in sealed cartons are prefer- 
able to those on which terminals are 
exposed. In buying them you will be 
assured, at least, that the dealer has not 
used them before selling them to you. 

Both “A” and “B” batteries come in 
a variety of sizes. CU selected for test 
the F4 “A” battery and the 30BB “B” 
battery, as offering the best compromise 
of weight and efficiency. In this size, the 
1% volt “A” battery has maximum di- 
mensions of 4% inches in height, and a 
base 254 inches square. The 45 volt “B” 
batteries selected were required to be no 
larger than 54% inches by 35% inches by 
134 inches. 

If you have been using batteries with 
larger measurements in your portable 
radio, you can ‘substitute the smaller 
size, provided you are sure the voltages 
are the same. If the voltages you need 
are different, or if your radio is so con- 
structed that it requires a combination 
“A” and “B” pack, the ratings can still 
serve as a rough indication of quality of 
the brands. Chemicals and construction 
materials, upon which the quality of bat- 
teries depends, may be expected to be 
similar in batteries of different power 
made by the same manufacturer. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Both “A” and “B” batteries were 
tested by discharging them for four hours 
a day, five days a week, at a rate slightly 
higher than the normal drain on them 
from use in portable radios. Two sam- 
ples of each model were tested and, with 
only one exception, there was high uni- 
formity within a brand. 

Quality was judged mainly on the basis 
of the number of hours of use required to 
discharge the battery to the point gen- 
erally considered “dead” in a radio (1 
volt for “A”; 30 volts for “B”). Con- 
sideration was also given to the average 
voltage maintained by the batteries dur- 
ing their effective life. 

Some batteries with relatively short 
life spans are listed under “Acceptable.” 
These are so listed because, although 
they do not perform nearly so satisfac- 
torily as others higher on the list, they 
may be the only ones available in some 
places. 


“A” BATTERIES 
Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without re- 
gard to price) 


@ DATED BRANDS 


Eveready No. 742 (National Carbon Co., 
NYC). 65¢. Excellent performance; long- 
est life of the dated batteries tested. 

Burgess No. 4F (Burgess Battery Co., Chi- 
cago). 50¢. Very good performance. 

Bright Star No. 462 (Bright Star Battery 
Co., Chicago). 60¢. Very good performance. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—5021 (Montgomery Ward). 
45¢ plus postage. Good performance. 

Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.—5089 
(Sears-Roebuck). 45¢ plus postage. Per- 
formance only fair; life slightly over half 
that of Eveready, above. 

Port-A-Pak No. 247 (Acme Battery Co., 
NYC). 50¢.° Performance only fair; life 
slightly over half that of Eveready, above. 


e UNDATED BRANDS 


The following are listed in approximate 
order of quality as determined by CU’s tests. 
Remember that there was no way to deter- 
mine age of batteries at the time of purchase. 
They should be bought only if good dated 
batteries are not available. 


Philco No. P94 (Philco Radio and Televi- 
sion Corp., Philadelphia). 60¢. Samples 
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tested were excellent; equivalent to the 
dated Eveready, above. Slightly larger than 
standard for this size. 

Wizard No. D235, 50¢. Samples tested were 
excellent; equivalent to dated Eveready, 
above. 

Usalite No. 634 (U. S. Electric Manufactur- 
ing Corp., NYC). 50¢. Samples tested gave 
very good performance. 

General No. 4F1 (General Dry Batteries, 
Inc., Cleveland). 59¢. Samples tested gave 
good performance. 


“B’” BATTERIES 
Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without re- 
gard to price) 


@ DATED BRANDS 


Eveready Minimax No. 482. $1.50. (Na- 
tional Carbon Co., NYC). Excellent per- 
formance; longest life of batteries tested. 

Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.—5079 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $1.19 plus postage. Very good 
performance; life about three-quarters that 
of Eveready, above. 

Burgess No. M30 (Burgess Battery Co., Chi- 
cago). $1.50. Quality variable; one of 
samples tested was good, another poor. 
Examination of interior of batteries indi- 
cated inadequate zinc for satisfactory per- 


formance. 
Eclipse No. 333 (Eclipse Battery Co., Inc., 
NYC). $1.50. Performance relatively 


poor; life less than half that of Eveready, 
above. Slightly larger than standard for 
this size. 

Bright Star No. 30-33 (Bright Star Battery 
Co., Chicago). $1.50. Performance rela- 
tively poor; life less than half that of 
Eveready, above. 

Acme No. 830 (Acme Battery Co., NYC). 
$1.50. Performance relatively poor; life 
less than half that of Eveready, above. 


@ UNDATED BRANDS 


The following are listed in approximate 
order of quality as determined by CU’s tests. 
Remember that there was no way to deter- 
mine age of batteries at the time of purchase. 
They should be bought only if good dated 


batteries are not available. 


Ward’s Cat. No.—4952 (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.25 plus postage. Samples tested 
were good; equivalent to dated Sears’, 
above. 

Willard No. WBM-1 (Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Cleveland). $1.50. Samples 
tested were good; equivalent to dated 
Sear’s, above. 

Philco No. P200 (Philco Radio and Televi- 
sion Corp., Philadelphia). $1.50. Samples 
tested gave poor performance. Slightly 
larger than standard for this size. 

Usalite No. 640 (U. S. Electric Manufac- 
turing Corp., NYC). $1.50. Samples tested 
gave extremely poor performance; life was 
less than a fifth that of dated Eveready, 
above. 
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Most Work Shirts Are Poor Buys 


Forty-four of the 86 tested by CU shrank excessively; not one 
was much stronger than an ordinary broadcloth shirt; all but 
four fell short of Federal Specifications. Here are test results 


F the Federal Specifications for “Shirts 

Other Than Work Shirts” were applied 
to the 86 work shirts tested by CU, not 
a single one would meet all the require- 
ments for fit and shrinkage. Worse, only 
four met the fit and shrinkage require- 
ments of the Federal Specifications for 
Work Shirts, which make no mention at 
all of the collar size. 

So the thousands of men who have 
never worn a work shirt before, and who 
are now buying them as they enter Uncle 
Sam’s war production, are in for dis- 
appointment if they expect to get the 
same kind of fit they’ve been used to. 

CU’s tests covered both chambray and 
covert shirts, which are estimated to make 
up 75% to 85% of the market. Although 
the Federal Specifications apply only to 
chambray, the covert shirts were meas- 
ured against the same size standards. The 
86 shirts tested represented two shirts 
each of 43 brands of 22 manufacturers. 

Since buyers would be poorly served 
if all shirts were rated “Not Acceptable,” 
CU relaxed its own fit and shrinkage 
standards accordingly. Even so, 48 out of 
the 86 shirts tested shrunk after wash- 
ing beyond any reasonable limit, and 
could probably not be worn with com- 
fort. Twelve of this group were marked 
“San forized.” 

Here are some of the details of the 
sorry picture: In the chest, 24 out of 43 
brands were skimped an inch or more; 
eight more were skimped three to five 
inches. In the length, 14 were skimped 
an inch or more; 11 more were skimped 
three to five inches. In the yoke, 13 were 
skimped one-half inch or more; 16 more, 
one inch or more, Fourteen were skimped 
an inch or more in the armhole. 

In the sleeve, where too large a meas- 
urement is as bad as too small, 16 were 
off from one-half inch up; ten more were 
off by two inches or more, most of them 
being too small rather than too large. In 
the collars, 32 were off by one-quarter 
inch or more and four more by one inch 
or more, most of them being skimped. 


WEAR, QUALITY, CONSTRUCTION 


With all this, a man who buys a work 
shirt today stands only a slight chance 
of getting a shirt which will fit (more or 
less) both when he buys it and after it is 
washed. This may explain why the WPB, 
in its forthcoming regulations for work 
















clothes, is not going to make any changes 
in work clothes dimensions as a means of 
saving cloth. They’re so skimpy now that 
it can’t make them any smaller. 

On the contrary, it remains for the 
OPA’s quality division to revise the regu- 
lations to include complete sanforization 
and size specifications so that work shirts 
will fit before and after washing. For, to 
be serviceable, work shirts should feel 
comfortable no matter what work you do 
in them, and proper fit is a primary 
requisite for that. 

Also, considering the uses to which 
they’re put, they should be able to take 
punishment and laundering over and 
over again. In CU's tests for strength, 
the fabrics of both the chambray and the 
covert shirts registered slightly stronger 
than the fabrics of the white broadcloth 
shirts tested a few months ago (see 
Reports, March 1942). The greater wear 
and more severe laundering that 
shirts get, however, cancels out 
slight edge on strength. Actually, work 
shirts cannot be expected to give more 
wearing time than the white broadcloth. 

You can hold down wear to some ex- 
tent by laundering often. If the shirts are 
worn until they’re very dirty, more 
severe laundering is required to get them 
clean, and they don’t last as long. 

As might be expected, price bears 
little relationship to the quality of the 
material used or the workmanship. While 
there were no shirts in the lower price 
line (below $1.19) with high count and 
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higher priced shirts offered no better 
material than did the lower priced ones. 

Details of construction indicating good 
workmanship were indiscriminately pres- 
ent or absent in all price lines tested. 
Federal Specifications call for 14 stitches 
to the inch in side seams and front panels, 
but only four of the shirts were so con- 
structed. Some had as few as nine stitches 
to the inch in the side seams. 

Shirts sold to workers in special fields 
may have reinforcements at points of 
special wear, but the work shirt sold gen- 
erally is woefully lacking in reinforce- 
ments. Only eight shirts had sleeve rein- 
forcements, and only four were reinforced 
in sleeve, front and back. The same four 
were the only ones which had ventilators. 
Twenty-one of the shirts were sewn with 
three rows of stitching. The rest used two 
rows. (The new WPB order will limit all 
shirts to two rows, and will eliminate 
flaps over the pockets.) 


THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


About 60% of the work shirts sold are 
chambray. It seems to have consistently 
higher tensile strength, higher thread 
count and better resistance to abrasion 
than other fabrics used for work shirts. 

Whatever the material, it should be 
tightly woven. Hold the shirt up to the 
light to observe the closeness and even- 
ness of the weave. Insist upon guarantees 
against shrinkage. With more and more 
work shirts being used, consumer pres- 
sure can force manufacturers to pay more 
attention to this problem. There is no 
reason why work shirts have to be ill- 
fitting, sloppy-looking and uncomfortable. 

Buttons should be well secured and 
button holes should be bar-tacked to pre- 
vent raveling. Buttons with four holes are 
preferable to those with two. There should 
be at least five buttons and holes, evenly 
spaced, along the front of the shirt, and 
the panel holding the buttons should be 
of double fabric. Two buttons at the col- 
lar will make for additional comfort. 

Sleeves should be inserted evenly into 
the shirt and, if the sleeve is full length, 
the placket (opening at wrist) should be 
large enough to allow the cuff to be laid 
out flat without straining. The seam in 
the sleeve should be bar-tacked at the top 
of the placket, or a continuous piece of 
material should be inserted on the in- 
side, to prevent tearing. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Shirts were examined for label claims, 
size, shrinkage, buttons and button holes, 
presence or absence of reinforcements 
and ventilators, and number of stitches 
per inch. Material was tested for weight, 
thread count, tensile strength, and re- 
sistance to abrasion. Fit before and after 
washing was noted. All of these factors 
were considered in the final rating. 
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If the chambray and covert shirts were 
listed separately in order of quakty there 
would be a high degree of consistency in 
the rating of the shirts made by the same 
manufacturer. This was true in 18 out 
of 22 cases. 

Two samples of each of the chambray 
and covert shirts were tested to deter- 
mine variations in quality of the shirts 
of each brand made of the same fabric. 
In only two cases were there differences 
in quality between the samples, 


Best Buys 


The following shirts of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for the 
money. For full details see listings under 
“Acceptable.” 

Hale Brothers Double Duty. Chambray. 
$1.19. 

Sears’ Hercules Cat. No. 622. 
$1.25 plus postage. 
Ward’s Cat. No. 3083. 

plus postage. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Chambray. 


Chambray. 74¢ 


Double Duty (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
$1.19. High count chambray; high ten- 
sile strength and high resistance to abra- 
sion. Sleeves, back and part of front 
reinforced. Ventilators present. Shirt 
marked sanforized and did not shrink ex- 
cessively; cut small in chest and large in 
collar. 

Hercules Cat. No. 622 (Sears-Roebuck & 
Co., Philadelphia). $1.25 plus postage. 
High count chambray; high tensile 
strength and high resistance to abrasion. 
Sleeves reinforced. Shirt marked san- 
forized and did not shrink excessively. 
Collar cut larger than necessary. 

Quality Tested (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.79. High count chambray; good tensile 
strength and high resistance to abrasion. 
Sleeves reinforced. Material did not shrink 
excessively, although shirt was not marked 
sanforized. Collar cut too small. 

Quality Tested (R. H. Macy & Co.) $1.79. 
High count covert; good tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Sleeves 
reinforced. Collar cut too small. Ma- 
terial did not shrink excessively, although 
shirt was not marked sanforized. 

Double Duty (Hale Bros.). $1.19. High 
count covert; high tensile strength and 
good resistance to abrasion. Sleeves, back 
and part of front reinforced. Ventilators 
present. Shirt marked sanforized and did 
not shrink excessively; cut short in chest 
measurement and large in collar. 

Oshkosh B’Gosh (Oshkosh B’Gosh, Osh- 
kosh, Wisc.). $1.39. High count cham- 
bray; good tensile strength and high re- 
sistance to abrasion. Shirt marked san- 
forized and did not shrink excessively; 
cut small in chest and large in collar. 

Hercules Cat. No. 595 (Sears-Roebuck & 
Co.). $1.25 plus postage. High count 
covert; good tensile strength and good 
resistance to abrasion. Sleeves reinforced. 


Shirt marked sanforized and did not shrink 
excessively; cut large in collar. 

Pioneer Cat. No. 3225 (Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Albany, NY). $1.29 plus postage. 
High count chambray; good tensile 
strength and good resistance to abrasion. 
Sleeves, back and part of front reinforced. 
Ventilators present. Gripper closure on 
collars and cuffs. Shirt marked sanforized 
and did not shrink excessively; cut short 
in chest and length measurements. 

Pay Day (Jj. C. Penney Stores). $1.19. 
High count chambray; good tensile 
strength and good resistance to abrasion. 
Shirt marked sanforized and did not shrink 
excessively; cut short in chest and yoke 
and large in collar. 

Oshkosh B’Gosh (Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc.). 
$1.39. High count covert; good tensile 
strength and good resistance to abrasion. 
Shirt marked sanforized and did not 
shrink excessively; cut short in chest and 
armhole, and large in collar. 

Iron Ace (The Fair, Chicago). 98¢. High 
count chambray; fair tensile strength and 
fair resistance to abrasion. Sleeves re- 
inforced. Shirt marked sanforized and 
did not shrink excessively. 

Pioneer Cat. No. 3202 (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.). $1.05 plus postage. High count 
covert; fair tensile strength and fair re- 
sistance to abrasion. Sleeves, back and 
part of front reinforced. Ventilators pres- 
ent. Shirt marked sanforized and did not 
shrink excessively; cut short in chest and 
collar. 

Ward’s Cat. No. 3083 (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.). 74¢ plus postage. High count 
chambray; fair tensile strength and fair 
resistance to abrasion. Shirt marked san- 
forized and did not shrink excessively; 
cut short in chest and length. 

King Bee (W. T. Grant Stores). 98¢. 
High count covert; fair tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Shirt 
marked sanforized and did not shrink 
excessively; cut short in chest, length and 
yoke. 

Kay-Do (Kaufman Department Store, Pitts- 
burgh). $1.39. Low count covert; good 
tensile strength and good resistance to 
abrasion. Shirt marked sanforized and 
did not shrink excessively. 

Iron Ace (The Fair, Chicago). 98¢. High 
count covert; fair tensile strength and 
fair resistance to abrasion. Sleeves re- 
inforced. Shirt marked sanforized and 
did not shrink excessively; cut short in 
chest and slightly skimped in collar. 

Super Ox Hide (J. C. Penney Stores). 79¢. 
High count covert; good tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Shirt 
marked sanforized and did not shrink 
excessively; cut short in the chest, length 
and yoke. 

Kay-Do (Kaufman’s Department Store). 
$1.39. High count chambray; good ten- 
sile strength and fair resistance to abra- 
sion. .Not marked sanforized, but did not 
shrink excessively; cut short in length. 

Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc.). $1.39. 
High count covert; fair tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Shirt 
marked sanforized and did not shrink 
excessively; cut short in chest and large 
in collar. 
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BEFORE: This is a size 15 Melton work shirt, before washing. Like 
most of the other work shirts tested by CU's technicians, it was over- 
size, presumably to allow for shrinking 


Not Acceptable 


The following shirts would be considered 
“Acceptable” except for excessive skimping 
or bad fit after washing: 


Red Star (R. H. Macy & Co.). $1.29. 
High count chambray; high tensile 
strength and high resistance to abrasion. 
Sleeves reinforced. Shirt marked san- 
forized and did not shrink excessively. 


Skimped excessively in chest, length, and 
Would be on top of list if not 
skimped in size. 


Red Star (R. H. Macy & Co.). 


yoke. 


$1.29. High 


count covert: high tensile strength and 
high resistance to abrasion. Sleeves re- 
inforced. Shirt marked sanforized and 


did not shrink excessively; skimped ex- 
cessively in chest, length and yoke meas- 
urements and large in collar. 

Par-Val (W. T. Grant Co.). 98¢. Shirt 
showed variation within same price. One 
shirt marked sanforized was a high count 
chambray with good tensile strength and 
fair resistance to abrasion. Skimped ex- 

cessively in chest, length, yoke and collar. 

The other was a high chambray 

with high tensile strength and high re- 

sistance to abrasion. Skimped excessively 
length, sleeve, yoke, armhole, 


count 


in chest, 

and collar. 
Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc.). $1.39. 
high tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 


Low count chambray; 


in chest, length, armhole and collar. 

Pay Day (J. C. Penney & Co.). $1.19. 
High count covert; high tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion.’ Shirt 
marked sanforized. Skimped excessively 
in chest, length, and yoke; collar cut 
extra large to allow for shrinkage which 
did not occur. 

The Brave-Man $1.29. 
Low good tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
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(Cohen-Fein Co.). 
count covert: 


in chest, length, sleeve, yoke, armhole and 
collar. 

Fair and Square (Frank & Seder). 98¢. 
Low count chambray; good tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in chest, length, sleeve, armhole and collar. 

W ard’s Cat. No. 3082 (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.). 74¢. High count covert; fair ten- 
sile strength and fair resistance to abra- 

Shirt marked Skimped 

chest, length, yoke, arm- 


sion. sanforized. 
excessively in 
hole and collar. 
The Brave-Man (Cohen-Fein Co.). $1.29. 
High count chambray; fair tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in length, sleeve, yoke and collar. 
Melton (Melton Shirt Co... NYC). $1.39. 
Low count chambray; good tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in chest, length, sleeve, yoke, armhole and 
collar. 
Melton 
count 


(Melton Shirt 


covert; 


$1.39. Low 
strength and 

Skimped in 
armhole and 


Co.). 
good tensile 
good resistance to abrasion. 


chest, length, sleeve, yoke, 


collar. 
Uncle Sam (Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co.). 
$1.25. Low count covert; good tensile 


strength and good resistance to abrasion. 
Skimped in chest, length, sleeve, yoke and 
collar. 

Super Ox Hide (J. C. Penney & Co.). 79¢. 
High count chambray; fair tensile strength 
and fair abrasion. Shirt 
marked sanforized. Skimped excessively 
in chest, length, yoke and collar. 

Auto-Brand (Lewis Meier & Co.). 95¢. High 
count chambray; good tensile strength and 
fair resistance to abrasion. Material shrank 
excessively and was skimped in length, 
sleeve, armhole, and collar. 

Sturdy Oak Cat No. 613 (Sears-Roebuck & 
Co.). 79¢ postage. High count 
chambray; good tensile strength and fair 
resistance to abrasion. Skimped in chest, 
length, sleeve, yoke and collar. 


resistance to 


plus 


the laundry only once. 
sleeve, chest, length, yoke, armhole and collar 





AFTER: Here is the same size 15 Melfon work shirt after going to 


You can see how badly it shrank—in the 


Lee (H. D. Lee Mercantile Co.). $1.39. Low 
good strength and 
good resistance to abrasion. Skimped in 


count covert; tensile 
chest, length, sleeve, yoke, armhole and 
collar. 

Uncle Sam 


$1. High 


strength and 


Co.). 


tensile 


(Arbuthnot-Stephenson 
chambray; fair 
abrasion. 
Skimped in chest, length, sleeve, yoke and 
collar. 
Big Yank (Reliance Mfg. Co.). $1. Shirts 
varied in construction. One was high and 
one had fair 
and one good tensile strength; one fair and 
Both 
yoke, 


count 
fair resistance to 


one was low count chambray; 


one good resistance to abrasion. 
skimped in 
armhole and collar. 


Sturdy Oak Cat. No. 613 (Sears-Roebuck & 


chest, length, sleeve, 


Co.).  79¢ plus postage. High count 
covert; fair tensile strength and fair re- 


sistance to abrasion. Skimped in length, 
sleeve, yoke, armhole and collar. 

Big Yank (Reliance Mfg. Co.). $1. High 
count covert; fair tensile strength and fair 
resistance to abrasion. Skimped in chest, 
length, sleeve, yoke and collar. 

Auto-Brand (Lewis Meier & Co.). 
High count chambray; 


$1.35. 

fair tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in chest, yoke and armhole, Cut large in 
collar. 

Fair and Square (Frank & Seder). 98¢. 
Low count covert; good tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in chest, length, sleeve, yoke, armhole and 
collar. 

Headlight (Crown Overall Mfg. Co.). $1.40. 
High count chambray; fair tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Skimped in 
chest, length, sleeve, yoke, armhole and 
collar. 

Headlight (Crown Overall Mfg. Co.). $1.40. 
Low count covert; good tensile strength 
and fair resistance to abrasion. Skimped 
in chest, length, sleeve, armhole and collar. 
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... is the big appeal of Mailorder Life Insurance. But most 
buyers are not aware of the frauds and deceptions involved 


in it. This article, second in a series, tells what they are 
by E. A. GILBERT 


Consumers Union's Consultant on Life Insurance 


HE phenomenal growth of Mailorder 

Life Insurance is directly attributable 
to its “no medical examination” appeal. 
But that appeal can be part of a fraud- 
ulent set-up which deprives the policy 
holder of genuine protection. 

And here is the reason. Most people 
who read the companies’ advertisements 
assume that anyone, no matter what his 
physical condition, may be covered by the 
contract. Many are not even aware that 
the application for non-medical mailorder 
insurance requires the following general 
representation: 

“Have you, or have any of the per- 
sons upon whose lives insurance is re- 
quested, ever had any disease of the 
brain or nervous system, heart or lung, 
cancer or tumor of any kind, vertigo, 
hernia, rheumatism, tuberculosis, goi- 
ter, OR ANY OTHER DISEASE OR 
INFIRMITY?” (Our emphasis.) 


All non-medical mailorder contracts 
contain some such form of sound health 
clause. And the companies make use of 
this clause to refuse payments to those 
who think they are protected. 

Those who are familiar with the under- 
writing practices of the regular companies 
know the searching physical examination 
these companies make before they issue 
a contract. Any ailment, no matter how 
trivial or easily cured, may give a com- 
pany cause to refuse an application. And 
once an applicant is found to be unde- 
sirable by one company, the details of 
his case are sent to the Medical Informa- 
tion Bureau, an agency created by the 
insurance companies. 

The Bureau makes up a card contain- 
ing the name of the individual and a code 
statement of his impairment. Copies of 
this card are then distributed to all mem- 
bers of the Bureau. In this way the com- 
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panies protect themselves against insur- 
ing sub-standard risks, 

On the average, there are on file with 
the MIB six to seven million names of 
people who, for one reason or another, 
have been found undesirable or ques- 
tionable by the companies. 

Whenever a member company receives 
an application for insurance it first 
checks the MIB cards to learn if there is 
a medical history. Thus, it is not always 
necessary for a life insurance company 
to make its own medical examination to 
discover physical defects of applicants. 
And conversely, once an individual has 
an MIB record, it becomes virtually im- 
possible to escape the consequences of 
that record. For even if a particular 
company is not a member of the MIB it 


can, with relatively little maneuvering, 
obtain MIB data. 

Obviously, a great number of mailorder 
victims will be from among those who 
have been denied insurance by the regu- 
lar companies and who, despairing of 
getting any protection, will unthinkingly 
fall into the non-medical trap. 

The broad coverage claimed for the 
“family group” contract typically sold 
by the mailorder companies encourages 
the belief either that physical condition 
doesn’t matter or that the companies 
would not notice the one or two sub- 
standard risks that might be squeezed in. 
The temptation to take advantage of the 
non-medical feature, especially for those 
who have exhausted all other means of 
obtaining insurance, is undeniably great. 

We need quote from but one of many 
letters recently received by CU to illus- 
trate this point: 


“T would like to secure your opinion 
about the...... Company. . . . They 
offer a family group insurance without 
medical examination. The premium is 
one dollar a month for a thousand dol- 
lar policy. 

“A friend of mine has bought this 
insurance because he could not get 
any for his wife, who had a heart con- 
dition. He has paid some premiums 
and asked for receipts which he has 
not gotten. He is wondering if he 
really has any insurance and is afraid 
he may have been victimized, . . .” 


We share the friend’s fears. For those 
who have been found physically unfit in 
any way by the regular companies, the 
odds are against collection of a death 
claim. 

But what about those who have never 





naire (confidential). 


buyer or holder seeks information. 





CU's Life Insurance Advisory. Service 


or the benefit of members, CU has established a Life Insurance Advisory Serv- 
Fs. available only to members, It is designed to give information and advice 
on specific requests concerning individual life insurance problems and policies. 
Because such requests must be referred to CU’s consultant (E. A. Gilbert) for 
individual answer, a charge is made for this service. 

A scale of special fees has been worked out, averaging well below the lowest 
fees generally prevailing for insurance counsel. 


For answers to questions on companies and kinds of insurance to 
buy, the fee is $5.00. For analysis of existing insurance estates, the 
fee is $1.25 per thousand with a minimum fee of $5.00. 


All fees are payable in advance. Any policies submitted for examination should 
be sent by registered mail with return postage enclosed. 
avail themselves of this service should send first for CU’s Life Insurance Question- 


The series of articles by Mr. Gilbert now appearing in the Reports has been 
written to answer as many as possible of the questions on which the average policy 
And a careful reading of the articles should, 
in most cases, make it unnecessary to use the Advisory Service. 


Members wishing to 
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been rejected for insurance; who sin- 
cerely believe they and the other mem- 
bers of their family are in sound health 
when they apply? 

As we delve deeper into the actual op- 
eration of these companies it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the no-medical- 
examination feature has actually little 
meaning for the policy holder. For only 
in the sense that no examination is made 
at the time the policy is issued is there 
any truth in the claim. As we shall see, 
the companies, in effect, simply postpone 
their physical examination until after 
the death of the insured. 

The MIB is not the only possible source 
of information about the medical history 
of policy holders. The death of most in- 
dividuals is usually preceded by a period 
of illness during which the attending 
physician or the hospital will of necessity 
prepare a detailed medical record. 

When a life insurance company re- 
ceives a death claim it asks the claimant 
to fill out what is generally referred to as 
Proof of Death forms. These forms will 
contain an innocuously concealed author- 
ization to the company to examine hos- 
pital records or question the attending 
physician. In this fashion the company 
can make what is in effect a post-mortem 
physical examination and discover med- 
ical facts about the insured that can be 
used to avoid payment. 

It should now be clear that the no med- 
ical feature offers no loophole for those 
who have been turned down by the regu- 
lar companies and provides little pro- 
tection for those who believe they are in 
sound health but may actually have some 
physical impairment. This is true despite 
the fact that the help of the courts might 
be available to many of them. 

When called upon to pass judgment on 
a “sound health” clause similar to the 
one noted at the beginning of this article, 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska stated 
(49 Nebr. 842): 


“What sane man would consciously 
warrant that ever since his childhood 
he had not had any disease of the heart, 
liver, lungs, kidneys, bladder, stomach, 
or bowels? No sane man would con- 
sciously consent that on the literal 
truth of his negative answer .. . should 
depend the validity of a life-insurance 
policy.” 


Then again (282 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 633), another court held: 


“It would seem unjust to void a pol- 
icy based upon statements made in good 
faith by proving after death by expert 
medical examiners that in their opin- 
ion death was caused by some latent 
ailment of which the insured . . . knew 
nothing and had no means of knowing, 
in the absence of a medical examina- 
tion.” 
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What about such cases? And what 
about those who are in sound health and 
who, no matter what legal subterfuge was 
attempted by the company, should be en- 
titled to collect? Unfortunately, no 
one, no matter how justifiably legal his 
claim, can be certain of collecting from 
most of these companies. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COLLECTION 


As we pointed out in our first article 
(July Reports) these mailorder com- 
panies are licensed to do business in one 
State only. However, it is not uncommon 
to find in their advertisements the impli- 
cation that they are empowered by law 
to transact business on the direct-by-mail 
plan everywhere, Thus one company, on 
the back of its application, asks a ques- 
tion about itself and supplies its own 
answer: 

“Q. ‘Is the ..... company a licensed 
insurance company?’ 
“A. “Yes. It is incorporated under 

the insurance laws of the State of IIli- 

nois and is entitled to sell insurance 

legally by mail in any of the forty-eight 
states as well as Alaska and Hawaiian 

Islands.’ ” 


Actually, no special laws exist giving 
these companies the power to operate 
anywhere. They are merely taking ad- 
vantage of a common-law right to do 
business and of the indifference of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the postal 
authorities to their activities. 





NEW 
CU Discussion Outline 


FREE! 


A NEW and completely revised edi- 
tion of CU’s famed discussion 
outline is now ready for distribution 
as “A Consumer Program for Vic- 
tory.” In it CU has summed up the 
ways in which all of us can aid the 
war effort—our responsibilities, our 
new problems and new ways we can 
find of meeting them. 

“A Consumer Program for Victory” 
offers a clear and comprehensive out- 
line for a talk on consumer education 
adapted to a women’s club, parent- 
teachers association, trade union or 
other organized group. It is also fitted 
for the first lesson in a course on con- 
sumer problems. For teachers, the 
outline is an invaluable handbook. 

“A Consumer Program for Victory” 
runs 15 pages, mimeographed. You 
can get your copy free on request 
from Consumers Union, 17 Union 
Square, New York City. 











Since most of those who purchase mail- 
order contracts will not be residents of 
the State in which the company is li- 
censed to do business, they will have no 
protection from the insurance department 
of that particular State. And if the com- 
pany is not licensed to do business in your 
State, you will likewise have no protec- 
tion from your own State Insurance De- 
partment. 

If, therefore, the company decides to 
settle a $200 claim with a $10 offer or 
make no payment at all, your only ap- 
peal can be to the courts. If you live 
in Maryland and your company is domi- 
ciled in Illinois, you will have to travel 
to Illinois, hire an Illinois attorney, and 
sue for the $200. When we remember 
that the amount of insurance involved in 
family group contracts is extremely small 
we understand the reason why these com- 
panies apparently believe you will either 
forget about your claim or accept a negli- 
gible settlement. 

The present method of State super- 
vision of life insurance is admittedly help- 
less in dealing with this problem. At the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
June 1937, Commissioner Louis H. Pink 
of New York, chairman, reported for the 
Executive Committee on the activities of 
these companies. He said: 


“These so-called ‘non-profit, mutual 
benefit’ associations prey upon the poor 
and ignorant by selling them ‘insur- 
ance’ contracts through the medium of 
the mails. 

“The contracts usually are of a life 
or accident and health nature, and al- 
though really very limited in scope, 
are nevertheless represented as very 
liberal in coverage. In the event of a 
valid claim it is not unusual for the 
claimant to collect little or nothing.” 


Mr. Pink recalled that the Association 
in the past expressed a desire to treat 
the problem through State legislation. In 
spite of this, he said, it is possible that 
some form of Federal regulation WHICH 
DOES NOT GO TOO FAR AND DOES 
NOT INTERFERE WITH LEGITI.- 
MATE EXERCISE OF SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL BY THE STATES, 
should receive serious consideration. 
(N. Y. Times. June 23, 1937—our em- 
phasis.) 

Apparently, one obstacle to getting rid 
of the mailorder insurance fraud is the 
State Insurance Departments themselves. 
If they were concerned more with guard- 
ing the public welfare and less with their 
own prerogatives, they could ask for Fed- 
eral help in solving the problem. Until 
they do, our chief hope is public pressure 
on the postal authorities to take action 
against insurance companies using the 
mails to defraud. 
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Labor: Work Shirts 


A supplement to the technical report on page 216 





In preparing the labor notes, CU seeks 
information from all 
Letters 
or distributor 


interested sources. 
are written to the manufacturer 
of each product to be 
listed, and fo the union or unions active 


in the field. Where both AFL and C/O 
unions exist, both are asked for data. 











HE work shirt industry employs about 

13,450 workers. Of that number about 
3.000 are employed in shops organized 
either by the United Garment Workers of 
America (AFL) or by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO). 
Most of the union-made work shirts tested 
by CU were manufactured in UGW shops. 

The average hourly wage throughout 
the industry is 44.l¢, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the or- 
ganized plants, the rate runs considerably 
higher. 


Of the work shirts rated in this issue, the 
following brands are made under contract 


with the United Garment 


America: 
Oshkosh B’Gosh (Oshkosh B’Gosh). 
Lee (H. D. Lee Mercantile Co.). 
The Brave Man (Cohen-Fein Co.). 
Headlight (Crown Overall Manufacturing 
Co.). 
Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc.). 


Workers of 


The following brand is made under con- 
tract with the Amalgamated Clothing W ork- 
ers of America: 

Melton (Melton Shirt Co., known also 
as Albert & Fuchs). 


The following brands of work shirts are 
not union-made: 

Auto-Brand (Lewis Meier & Co.). 

Big Yank (Reliance Manufacturing Co.). 


The following work shirts are distributors’ 
or jobbers’ brands; as such, they may be 
bought from a variety of sources, some of 
which may be union, some, non-union: 


W ard’s, Penney’s, Macy’s, Sears’, Kauf- 
man’s Kay-Do, W. T. Grant, Arbuthnot- 
Stephenson, and The Fair, Frank & 
Seder, and Hale Bros. Double Duty. 


Labor: Lipsticks & Leg Cosmetics 


A supplement to the technical reports on pages 201, 209 


spout 10,363 workers are employed in 
A the cosmetics industry covering 539 
establishments. Numerous unions are ac- 
tive in the field. 

As a result of a Wage & Hour Admin- 
istration order of July 1941, all cosmetics 
shops must now pay a 40-cent hourly 
minimum wage. In many shops under 
contract with the National Council of 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, a CIO 
union, the average hourly wage is from 
50¢ to 65¢ per hour. In shops under con- 
tract with three AFL locals, the average 
hourly wage ranges from 45¢ to 60¢ per 
hour. Wage agreements are not stand- 
ardized throughout the shops under con- 
tract with the same union. 

Many large concerns have been brought 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board on charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices. A decision by the Board on De- 
cember 13, 1938 directed A. Sartorius & 
Co., Inc. to bargain collectively with 
Local Union 12090, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (CIO). No 
union contract has resulted as yet, how- 
ever. 

Local 12165, District 50, UMWA, has 
just won a suit against Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., by a decision of the Board, 


July 1942, which certified Local 12165, 
August, 1942 


District 50, UMWA, as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for the workers. 

Elizabeth Arden, Inc. has been brought 
before the Board by the Cosmetic Work- 
ers Union, Local 22806, on charges of un- 
fair labor practices. The formal hearing 
of the case was concluded on July 31, 
1942. The Board is now awaiting the 
issuance of the International Report by 
the trial examiner. 


LIPSTICKS 


Of the lipsticks rated in this issue, the 
following brands are made under contract 
with the National Council of Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers: 


Heather (Heather Co., part of American 
Home Products Corp.). ; 

Angelus Rouge Incarnat (Louis Philippe, 
Inc., part of American Home Products 
Corp.). 

Kissproof (Affiliated Products, Inc., part 
of American Home Products Corp.). “Very 
good relationship,” according to the Union. 

Irresistible (Joubert Cie.). 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, part of 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp.). 

Louise Andre (Lehn & Fink Products 
Corp.). 

Embassy (A. A. Vantine Products Corp.). 

D’Orsay (A. A. Vantine Products Corp.). 

Elizabeth Post (Carlova, Inc.). 


Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material carried 
since publication of the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue. By supplementing the Buying Guide in- 
dex with this one, members can instantly lo- 
cate current material and keep abreast of 
changes resulting from new tests. Page num- 
bers run consecutively beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 29—56; 
Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112; May 113—140; 
June 141—168; July 169—196; Aug. 197—224. 


Reports starred replace material in the 1942 
Buying Guide 


Air raid preparations .< = 
Antiseptics* ... 132, 162 
Athlete's foot* .. : — 
Autos, care .... ..38, 150 
—1942 models .. , ; bias) ae 
—used* ...... sd Gs eted Cae 
Batteries, flashlight* . Wg 
—fadio® § .....5...0.. 215 
Blackout curtains ...... : juisgaee 
se .. 160 
Burns, treatment of*......... - er 
Care & repair, cooking utensils .. 102 
—electric cords .......... wide iene ae 
ee oe, 
—leather goods ...... ; sso 
SOO, CIE iv once dn vic vv vnc uctuceenssted 150 
os . ee 130 
—textiles ........ sh cacdat cea 
Chewing gum - 185 
Cleansing tissues* 153 
Coal, how to convert to 207 
Coffer” ........ . 203 
Cooking utensils Per eet A 
First aid kits.... = 88 
Flashlights* .......... ones 7 17 
Gardening* .. 94 
PCE = fey * : 125 
Hair shampoos* ... ‘we 71 


(Continued on page 222) 




















CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $............ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[] Special Combination Offer— 


“Look Before You Cook" ($1.50) 
“Good Health & Bad Medicine” 

($1.50) 
“Our Common Ailment" ($1.00) 
“Your Marriage” ($2.00) 


+ Price to CU Members for all 
four—$4.75. 


[] Binder for the “Reports"—75¢. 


[] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
(Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three 
gether—$5. 


Ordered To- 


Volumes 











he 
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Cumulative Index 


(Continued from page 221) 


ES —h 
Home canning 184, 213 
Hosiery, rayon* : os ae 
Household oils* ; sone fae 
insecticides . ‘ , a oe 
Insurance, auto 

—life . 193, 219 
leg cosmetics* ..... oon ae 
Lipetickh® ....... — 
Mineral oil . 69, 77 
Motor oil, summer*. eae. 

—winter® .......... 1S 
Mouthwashes ..... ' 132 
Nose drops, minoral oil* 19 
Paints, house, exterior* 101 

SET acnpccasegecese 121 
Pajamas, men's* ..... ae 
Peas, canned* detvunadoes : . 180 
EE Pe ee, 12 
EE ce vecconsescentevsccessses 46 
= ee ee DEE ssWasdekossaeeessapeue 4l 
Radios, smali* PES SE IGT FEE AES 6! 
Record DE wwleseceotuatveccevrsetbcauatet 44 
Rug shampoos : ey 
Sanitary napkins* eae i 
Sewing machines*® - a 
etna on dhabunescenstvocdessbei batoben 10 
Shirts, dress* .... pei .. 4 

work ... ssakteéeoseeuesnte te 
Sunburn preventives* eS . 73 
i Mivemas abnet¢ ; 205 
Toilet paper* lonceabated 1S! 
Towels, bath* Stennis 

—dish* .. ceteadentdnataetetenicndsuent 9 

—dishcloths*® .. ; i 

—face* ... 

_ Serre rerre err errr 129 
Vacations . 163, 187 
Vitamin products 74, 186 

—and gray hair .. 185 
Water heaters .... ; eceehenkat ee 





CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


C) Enter me as @ member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
end Buying Guide for one year. 

[) Renew my membership for one year. 


I ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


C] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 

[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


$1 TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


(Memberships at this rate cannot be 
entered after Sept. |, 1942) 
Please send the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue, the next 3 issues of the Re- 
ports and the next 13 issues of 
Bread & Butter to the person whose 
name and address appear below: 
2 / enclose $1. 

(If you are a CU member, write your 
name on the following line. If you are 
not, have a CU member countersign) 





| AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED. 
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The following brands are made under con- 
tract with the Hairgoods, Toiletries & Ac- 
cessories Union Local 21906 (AFL): 

Don Juan (Don Juan, Inc.). 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc., made 
by Irene Blake Cosmetics). 


The following brands are made under con- 
tract with the Cosmetic Soap and Perfumery 
Workers Union Local 20646 (AFL): 

Park & Tilford (Park & Tilford). 

Almay (Almay Pharmaceutical Corp.). 


The following brand is made under con- 
tract with the Cosmetic Workers Union Local 
22806 (AFL): ns 


Coty Sub-Deb (Coty, Inc.). “Relationship 
friendly,” states the Union. 

The following brands are not union-made: 

Elizabeth Arden (Elizabeth Arden, Inc.). 


Rejuvia (Rejuvia Beauty Laboratories, 
Inc.). 

Flame-Glo (Rejuvia Beauty Laboratories, 
Inc.). 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co.). 


Chiffon (Primrose House). 

Lip Tip (Miner’s, Inc.). 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, Inc.). 

Drezma (Drezma, Inc.). 

Pond’s “Lips” (Pond Extract Co.). 

H. S. G. (Henri S. Gompes, Inc.). 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli). 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois, Inc.). 

DuBarry (Richard Hudnut, Inc.). 

Lucien Lelong (Lucien Lelong). 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc.). 

Bal Masque (Lentheric, Inc.). 

Charles of the Ritz (Charles of the Ritz, 
Inc.). 

Translucid (Houbigant, Inc.). 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer). 

Guerlain (Guerlain). 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & Rams- 
dell). 

Yardley (Yardley, Ltd.). 


The following lipsticks are distributors’ 
brands; as such, they may be bought from 
a variety of sources, some of which may be 
union, some, non-union: 

Macy’s, Ward’s and 
Americe. 


Marshall Field’s 
No information could be obtained _con- 


cerning labor conditions under which the 
other tested brands of lipstick are made. 


LEG COSMETICS 


The following brands of leg cosmetics are 
made under contract with the Hairgoods, 
Toiletries and Accessories Union Local 21906 
(AFL): 

Charbert Leg Make-up (Parfums Char- 
bert). 

Sutton Leg Color 
Inc.). 

Jar of Stockings (Irene Blake). 


(Sutton Cosmetics, 


The following brand is made under con- 
tract with the National Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers (CIO): 


Leg Show (Dorothy Gray, Ltd.). 


The following brand is made under con- 
tract with the Cosmetic, Soap and Perfumery 
Workers Union Local 20646 (AFL): 


Blanchard Liquid Hosiery 
Blanchard). 


The following brand is made under con- 
tract with the Gas, By-Products, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, District 50, UMWA 
(CIO): 


Kathryn Davis Bottled Hose (M. V. C. 
Laboratories). 


(Parfums 


The following brands are not union-made: 

E-Z Magic Stockings (Plat-num Labora- 
tories, part of A. Sartorius Co., Inc.). 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Liquid Stock- 
ing (Harriet Hubbard Ayer). 

Aquacade Leg Lotion (Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc.). 

Tone Complexion Tint (Tone Labora- 
tories, Inc.). 

Legstick (Helena Rubinstein, Inc.). 

DuBarry Powder Lotion (Richard Hud- 
nut, Inc.). 

Plat-num Make-up Stocking (Plat-num 
Laboratories, part of A. Sartorius Co., Inc.). 

Bonne Bell Nite and Day Foundation 
(Bonne Bell, Inc.). 

Miner’s Make-up for the Legs (Miner's, 
Inc.). 

Nina Stockings Out of a Bottle (Pro- 
duits Nina, Inc.). 

Velva Leg Film (Elizabeth Arden, Inc.). 

Ardena Velva Beauty Film, Liquid 
Stockings (Elizabeth Arden, Inc.). 

Zip Leg-Lure (Jordeau, Inc.). 

Rose Laird Leg Tone (Rose Laird). 


No information could be obtained con- 
cerning labor conditions under which the 
other tested brands of leg cosmetics are 
made, 


Grade Labels for Textiles? 


ARLY this month the Federal Trade 

Commission took the grade labeling 
drive into the textile field. A new set of 
trade practice rules (one of the most 
forceful ever issued by the FTC) covers 
all dyed fabrics, sets standards for de- 
grees and kinds of colorfastness, calls 
for A, B, C grades for colorfastness on 
labels and in advertising—all in the 
interests of “fair competition and in- 
telligent buying.” 

The Standards Division of OPA and 


the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation deserve credit for an assist in 
working out the rules. Textile manufac- 
turers are expected to oppose them at 
hearings the 18th of this month. The 
manufacturers will fight for the right 
to describe colorfastness by any terms 
except the simplest and most meaning- 
ful—grades based on _ performance 
standards. Next month we'll discuss the 
rules in more detail and tell what hap- 
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REPORT 





75¢ 
to CU 


Members 


e@ BUY CAREFULLY 


This is no longer just a slogan. It is something we must all take 
very seriously if we are to do our share in the war effort. The 
Reports help you to buy carefully, but in order to get the maximum 
value out of them, they must be readily available at all times. If 
you have one of CU’s binders your Reports will always be together 
in one place 


@ WASTE NOTHING 


Make the Reports work for you in the most efficient way pos- 
sible. Get one of these handy, neat-looking binders. Insert each 
Report into it as soon as it arrives, and you'll always have a com- 
plete file of issues in one place for quick reference. 


@ TAKE CARE OF THE THINGS YOU HAVE 


The Care & Repair department in the Reports is especially de- 
signed to help you take care of things you will not be able to 
replace for the duration 

You will have occasion to refer to the helpful advice in these 
columns—and to the similar advice in many of the individual re- 
ports—again and again. Wouldn't it be easier for you if these Care 
& Repair tips were all gathered together in this sturdy black leather- 
ette binder, ready for use at a moment's notice? 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 221 


















YOU KNOW THE WHY OF 
CONSUMER ORGANIZING 


HERES THE HOW 


IN THE FIRST ISSUE OF 


CONSUMER ACTION 


Bulletin of the Council of Organized Consumers 


Two months ago, at CU’s Conference on Con- 
sumers and the War, the Council of Organized 
Consumers was set up by farm, labor and consumer 
leaders present. Its job is to provide a clearing 
house of information on successful organizing 
methods and activities, and to develop leadership 
for local action. 

Every CU member now active, or planning to be 
active, in consumer work needs CONSUMER 
ACTION. Whether you volunteer at an official con- 
sumer center, or work in the consumer committee 
of a union, women’s club, church or P.T.A., 
you will be more effective, your job will be easier, 
when you know what other groups are doing. 


GET THE AUGUST ISSUE OF 


CONSUMER ACTION 


WITH ARTICLES ON: 


CONSUMER CENTERS AT WORK © REPAIR & 
SWAP SHOPS « MILK AT LOW COST * WAR 
AID THROUGH CONSUMER EDUCATION * HOW 
TO ORGANIZE A CONSUMER INFORMATION 
FILE * UNION MEMBERS AS CONSUMERS. 





Couneil of Organized Consumers 
17 Union Square, New York City 
| enclose $1, to cover my membership and subscription fo your 
bulletin for one year. | am either a representative of a non-profit 
organization, such as a neighborhood group, woman's club, union, 


farm group or consumer information center, or an individual doing 
consumer protective work in such an organization. 


NAME icv dtee sks gk +6aen LS Se 


ADDRESS 


i Ae or 











LAST CHANCE TO GIVE A CU 
GIFT MEMBERSHIP FOR $1! 














3 MONTHS’ ISSUES OF BREAD & BUTTER (WEEKLY) 


@ 384-PAGE BUYING GUIDE © 3 ISSUES OF THE MONTHLY REPORTS 


IT’S A BARGAIN ...A BEST BUY ...A GIFT FOR THESE TIMES 


A man who joined CU several years ago wrote 
to tell us, when he read about our new low-cost 
trial membership, that he expected this to be as 
useful to him in the long run as any report we'd 
ever published. 

He said that at the $1 rate he could afford to 
give several of these memberships, and he knew 
of half a dozen friends who would want to order 
them. And he figured that lots of other members 
must be reacting the same way. 

The upshot, he concluded, should be a large 
increase in CU’s membership with corresponding 
increases in the material we turn out for all the 
members—himself included. 

Well, that’s exactly what the upshot will be if 
enough members put the new $1 membership to 
work. A lot already have. We announced this trial 
offer two months ago and orders have been com- 
ing in steadily ever since. 

We don’t think you'll find a bigger dollar’s 
worth anywhere than the trial membership repre- 
sents—more than 500 fact-packed pages—and we 
know that CU’s money-saving, informative mate- 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES SEPT. 


rial was never so valuable as it is right now, with 
the need becoming greater every day. 

This offer a less than a month from now 
(on September 1) so this is your last chance to 
use this tool to build a bigger and stronger CU. 
Will you do your part right away? 

You can enter five separate trial memberships 
for only $5. That’s just $1 more than the cost of 
one regular full membership, and yet it brings to 
five people a good cross-section of all the CU 
material—3 months’ issues of the Reports and 
Bread & Butter, plus the 384-page 1942 Buying 
Guide. You couldn’t do five friends a better turn 
than to give them these trial memberships. 

Or, if that puts too much of a strain on your 
pocketbook, get the friend who always borrows 
your copies of the Reports . . . the friend who 
thinks he can’t afford CU . . . the friend who is 
confused by the fast-changing developments on 
the home front . . . all your friends who would be 
better buyers, and hence more effective citizens 
for having these trial memberships—get them to 
join up on their own. 





